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THE ALBERT H. WIGGIN COLLECTION, 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY-—part m 


BY HAROLD ]. L. WRIGHT 
S Mr. Arthur Heintzelman, its genial and enthu- 
A siastic curator, first pointed out to me, the emphasis 
in Mr. Albert H. Wiggin’s collection of prints 
ind drawings which, as the gift of this generous collector 
is now in the Boston Public Library, is very clearly upon 
the work of artists of our own times, many of them known 
personally to him as to us, whose progress to celebrity 
many of us have watched with steady interest almost 
from their beginnings as print-makers. For though, as 
indicated in my article in February APOLLO, it contains 
numerous varyingly extensive but always typical groups 
of prints by the earlier masters, those are included only as 
a prelude to the study of the works of our contemporaries 
and as a foil to them. 

The main part of the collection certainly forms an 
aggregation of prints of a kind nowhere else available for 
study on anything approaching such a scale in any of the 
museums or print-rooms of America, or, for that matter, 
as yet, in any in Europe. In its type of scope and angle 
of approach, the only public collection at all comparable 
with it, so far as I am aware, is that formed by Samuel 
P. Avery, which is now in the New York Public Library. 
But Mr. Wiggin’s collection far exceeds this in size, 
though it contains groups of prints by several of the 
XIXth-century artists also represented in the Avery 
collection. The Wiggin Collection might almost be 
considered a continuation of the latter, bringing it more 
or less up to date. 

However, it is far more ambitious and comprehensive 
than Mr. Avery’s in most respects and differs from it in 
the remarkably ‘‘ complete ’’ representations it contains 
in certain instances to which we shall refer later. If for 
this reason alone, therefore, it will remain a monument 
to the quick appreciation and lively interest Mr. Wiggin 
showed for the works of these men, and to his untiring 
enthusiasm and persistence in collecting them. 

The general scope of the collection was outlined by 
me in the February article above mentioned, but the 
more outstanding features of this great assemblage of 
prints and drawings call for and deserve extended comment. 
The Rowlandson drawings alone, to the number of some 
two hundred, might well form the basis of an interesting 
article by a Rowlandson expert. Never without admirers, 
Rowlandson to-day has many more. His work, found so 
delightful in its humour, so clear in its observation, so 
delicate and restrained in the matter of technique, so 
fascinating in its recordings of the life and manners of 
the artist’s times, was never in greater demand than it is 
to-day. I still remember and shall never forget the 
pleasure I had in looking through the several volumes in 
this collection containing these drawings which afforded 

uch a panorama of Rowlandson’s period. One after 
another leapt to arrest and detain me, and it was with regret 
that I came to the last of them. One always experiences 
a curious but intelligible pang when one comes upon such 
a typically “‘ native ” series of works by a popular artist 
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of one country in another land where one feels he must 
perforce be less known and possibly less understood and 
appreciated. But the pang passes, and one comes to be 
glad they are where they are; helping in their own way 
towards a better understanding not only of the art of the 
other country but also of its spirit, endeavours, character- 
istics, and customs. 

Prior to Mr. Wiggin’s acquisition of the Cardinal 
Sosti collection of French and Italian XVIIth and XVIIIth 
century French and Italian engravings (including por- 
traits by Nanteuil, Masson and their contemporaries) 
of which no details have as yet reached me, the collec- 
tion contained 88 prints by the Old Masters and 164 
by artists of the XVII Ith century (mezzotints and French 
colour prints). Space does not allow an analysis of these, 
and other public collections in America can show even 
more extensive displays of them; but many are of out- 
standing quality, and all have been well chosen. In 
themselves they would have made a most acceptable 
acquisition for the Boston Public Library, as would the 
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extensive groups of typical prints by the great XIXth 
century etchers such as Millet, Meryon, Haden and 
Whistler, which are to be found among the 1,078 prints 
covering that century in the collection as originally 
deposited by Mr. Wiggin in June, 1941. Here, special 
attention must be drawn to the Legros collection which 
has recently been received by the Library. This, the 
most extensive and “‘ complete ”’ collection of the prints 
of this acknowledged master, long resident here in 
England and buried at Hammersmith in 1911, was 
formed by the late Mr. Francis E. Bliss of London, who 
left no stone unturned to secure every known variation 
of “state ”’ of each plate Legros produced. It is an 
incomparable collection, containing but very few gaps 
that could ever now be filled, and comprises something 
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like 1,800 prints, thus far exceeding all other collections 
of this master’s work. 

Just prior to its acquisition of this superb Legros 
work, the Boston Library Wiggin Collection also secured 
the similarly “complete” series of Augustus John’s 
etchings, formed by Mr. G. L. Brockhurst, R.A., which 
has as rivals only two others, as far as I know—one of them 
Mr. Campbell Dodgson’s. Many of my readers will well 
remember the first exhibition of John’s etchings, at the 
Chenil Gallery in Chelsea, many years ago, and how 
eagerly the exhibits were bought up. Since then these 
prints have never been out of favour. Their admirers 
and collectors have steadily increased, whilst now the 
artist is a Royal Academician, and holds the coveted 
Order of Merit. 


But that brings us to the British artists of our own 
time, many of whom are so strongly represented in the 
Wiggin Collection. Among these, it has clearly been to the 
work of the “‘ Scottish trio,’”’ Sir Muirhead Bone, Sir 
D. Y. Cameron, and James McBey, that Mr. Wiggin was 
most attracted, for their prints he has truly collected on 
the grand scale, striving to secure an impression of every 
plate they produced, and supplementing these series 
often with “‘ trial proofs ” or “ early states,” i.e., impres- 
sions printed by the artist during the progress of his work 
on the plate, to discover what effect the alterations he was 
effecting were producing, prior to the printing of the 
published edition of the plate, once it had been “ com- 
pleted "’ to his satisfaction. Of the work of Bone, only 
two other collections at all rivalling this are known to 
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me—Mr. Campbell Dodgson’s being again one; of 
Cameron’s work I know no other such collection ; 
and of McBey’s, perhaps only one. Brockhurst’s prints, 
also, Mr. Wiggin has collected on only just less extensive 
a scale, whilst the representations of the work of other 
prominent British etchers or engravers such as Robert 
Austin, Briscoe, Blampied and Griggs, are pretty exten- 
sive, in most instances, and many others of our painter- 
etchers are well represented. Moreover, he has supple- 
mented these representations of their prints by numerous 
drawings by all these artists. Hence, there are to be 
seen in the collection no less than 53 full drawings by 
Austin, and 36 studies for his prints; close upon 300 
by Blampied ; 34 by Bone; 14 by Brockhurst ; several 
by Cameron ; and over 225 by McBey. 
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The tribute Mr. Wiggin has thus paid to the work of 
sg ’’ men is indeed a noble one, and though none of 
them has been without honour in his own country, it is 
gratifying that this tribute should have come whence it 
did. Yet, how depleted are now the portfolios of our 
British collectors who have gradually yielded many of 
their treasures indirectly to this indefatigable collector ! 
And what numbers of portfolios in the print-rooms here 
will never now be filled with the work of these etchers, 
of whom we may be justly proud ! 

Yet, in his enthusiasm for the work of the British 
etchers, Mr. Wiggin did not omit to seek and include 
notable representations of the work of those of other 
countries, including his own. Thus we find in the 
collection 85 etchings by the Swede Anders Zorn, whilst 
the French artists are also strongly represented, the more 
prominent of these representations being in the case of 
Daumier (174 lithographs) ; Toulouse Lautrec (260 litho- 
graphs and 26 posters); Buhot (236 etchings and 9g 
drawings); Forain (171 etchings, 67 lithographs, 38 
drawings, and 7 paintings) ; and an almost complete series 
of the prints of Auguste Brouet. 

Amid the extensive assemblage of prints of his own 
countrymen we find, first and foremost, a complete collec- 
tion of the 195 lithographs and also 7 drawings by George 
Bellows, whose work, still little known here, stands high 
among the most forceful and accomplished American 
graphic art can as yet show, and whose untimely death 
cut short an ever-increasingly promising artistic career. 
There are also to be seen 66 prints and 9 drawings by 
Arthur Heintzelman himself ; 122 etchings, dry points, 
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and lithographs by Alfred M. Hutty; 58 etchings and 
numerous lithographs by the well-remembered Joseph 
Pennell, that great enthusiast for print-making; and 
extensive groups by such etchers as D. S. MacLaughlan, 
Herman Webster, Kerr Eby, Frank Benson, and other 
American etchers whose prints are well known to British 
collectors ; whilst I also noticed 20 typical figure subjects, 
New York types, by Auerbach Levy, who made a light- 
ning sketch of me at the annual dinner of the Society of 
American Etchers, at which I was a guest early last 
year. 

Taken in conjunction with the outline I gave in the 
February APOLLO, what I have been able to say in this 
present article will, I trust, afford APoLLo’s readers a 
fairly complete picture of the extent of this fine collection. 
The Boston Public Library may well be proud to own 
it. Yet, in my many chats with its generous donor, I 
never once heard him boast of his achievement in gather- 
ing such an important assemblage of fine prints, and it 
was not until I reached Boston, and saw the collection 
in situ, stood in the exhibition gallery, and later, studied 
the chief prints for a time in the print-room attached to 
the gallery—both also the gift of Mr. Wiggin—that I 
realized, to the full, the extent of that achievement. When 
Mr. Wiggin collected, he collected, and no mistake ! 
Would that the collection were not so distant from these 
shores, and the war not precluding visits to it, that those 
of us here who know how fascinated we should be in 
viewing its treasures, might be able to contrive to spend 
in Boston the weeks (or more) that would be required to 
view it as it so eminently deserves to be viewed. 
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BY PERSPEX 


“THE ART OF A HAPPY PEOPLE,” AND OTHER PAINTINGS 


AST month I had professed my belief in seeing 

things ‘‘ steadily ’’ and ‘“‘ whole,” and my intention 

—4 to make the attempt even here in the matter of 
current exhibitions. Again I have found it well worth 
while at least in the case of two exhibitions: the Nether- 
landish artists at the Arcade Gallery, officially “‘ The 
Early Flemish and Dutch Painters, 1480-1580,” and the 
“ For Liberty "’ Exhibition on the bombed site of Messrs. 
John Lewis’s premises 
in Oxford Street, organ- 
ized by the A.I.A. and 
the News Chronicle. 
Points for comparison 
are numerous and in- 
teresting. It is obvious 
that the Arcade Gallery 
show is meant primarily 
for connoisseurs of paint- 
ing and particularly 
those interested in what 
we generally call the 
Early Flemish School. 
It is equally obvious 
that the A.A. exhibi- 
tion makes an appeal 
to those generally inter- 
ested in contemporary 
art, but it has also a 
strong political purpose 
as its title “‘ For Liber- 
ty,” and especially also 
its catalogue with its 
“‘ Forewords,” and the 
very walls with their 
slogans make abundantly 
clear. Without my pre- 
sent enthusiasm for see- 
ing things “‘ whole,” one 
would, of course, treat 
these two concurrent 
events as if they had 
nothing in common ; 
but I beg you to follow 
my way of seeing for the 
moment. 

The Arcade Gallery 
makes, with its orthodox top lighting and its quiet, the 
impression one has come to expect in places devoted to 
the cultivation of high art. There is a mellow stillness 
here even on the walls. The colour scheme of the 
pictures in which deep blues and luscious reds pre- 
dominate is rich and sonorous, and the finish of each 
picture is meticulous. Such works could not be produced 
in a hurry and certainly do not exhibit signs of nervous 
strain—on the surface. Indeed, Monsieur van Puyvelde, 


the Director of the Royal Picture Galleries of Belgium, 
who contributes an introduction to the catalogue of the 
exhibition, has headed it: The Art of a Happy People, a 
people steeped in Christian Faith, for with one exception 
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all the pictures here have a Christian religious significance. 

Now consider the impression of the “ For Liberty ” 
show by artists of the A.A. It is not concealed, as it 
were, inside an Arcade, but it also would be hidden were 
it not that bold publicity in the shape of brightly coloured 
advertisements painted directly on the ruined walls of a 
bomb site facing Oxford Street loudly proclaim with 
great effect its venue to the passers-by in the busy 
thoroughfare. On en- 
tering one finds oneself 
in a kind of brightly but 
artificially lit labyrinth, 
actually an air raid shel- 
ter. There is no mellow- 
ness here, and little 
quiet on the walls which 
are hung with a large 
number of mural paint- 
ings more remarkable for 
their liveliness than for 
their harmony of colour 
and meticulousness of 
finish. Pictures with 
religious subject matter 
are almost entirely ab- 
sent. 

Obviously we are 
here in a very different 
world compared with 
that of ‘“ The Happy 
People”; but are we ? 
In trying to find an 
answer to that question 
one suddenly realizes 
that these allegedly 
happy people were, dur- 
ing that period of their 
history, subject to perse- 
cution, to tortures and 
torments, physical and 
spiritual, every bit as 
foul as that which is 
rampant on the Con- 
tinent of Europe to-day. 
In tens of thousands 
they were the victims of 
ecclesiastical and political bias and irrational fanaticism 
that landed them in civil and national wars. 

In their lively, interesting and highly significant 
enterprise the A.I.A. give prominence to their defence of 
“The Four Freedoms,”’ symbolized by Hans Ferbusch 
in a large picture called “‘ Resurrection’: Freedom of 
speech, Freedom to worship, Freedom from want, Freedom 
from fear—the very Rights which were denied the Nether- 
landers, the very rights for which Europe has been 
fighting off and on, consciously or unconsciously, piece- 
meal or in considered programmes, for five hundred years 
or more. It will be seen then that we are still living in 
the same poor old world, only perhaps more so; ours is 


By KENNETH MARTIN 
From the Exhibition at the Leicester Galleries 
PersPex’s choice for the picture of last month’s Exhibition 
(see page 70, March issue) 
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the era of mass-production—even in miseries and disasters 
of war. The tens of thousands of the victims in the Low 
Countries once have now become millions all over the 
Continent. 

Of this great misery to which the “‘ Happy People ”’ 
were subjected in the sixteenth century there is no sign 
in their art, which is quiet, contemplative, leisured in its 
highly finished detail; they are, in M. van Puyvelde’s 
words so softly spoken. I am afraid, however, that that 
again is a deception, due mainly to the fact that we have 
become insensitive to the significance of their art by our 
habit of looking only at, but not into, the meaning of 
pictures. They no longer move us, except zsthetically 
or historically—art-historically. If we had not thus be- 
come insensitive we would not be able to gaze at cruci- 
fixions or martyrdoms, especially as they were painted by 
the northern primitives, quite unmoved. But in the 
Arcade Gallery exhibition there are at least two pictures 
(which alone would justify a visit) that do tell us something 
of the misery, the torment, the mental disturbance of the 
age. They are both by an artist known as Herri met de 
Bles, and both entitled: ‘“‘ The Temptation of Saint 
Anthony ’’—a favourite subject of the time. Here again 
we have the habit of comparing the way in which different 
artists, Bosch, Huys, Brueghel, Teniers and others have 
treated a theme which to our eyes is merely fantastic and 
grotesque. But if one does no more than examine the 
conflagration —as treated by Herri in one of the pictures 
in the Arcade Gallery, or if one regards the expression of 
the saint in the other, one realizes that both incidents are 
deeply felt “ reactions ’’ to actual experiences, and that 
other details, however curious or absurd they may seen 
to us, are reflections on the disorders of the age. There is 
more behind such things, as there is also behind the 
“‘ Adorations of the Kings,’”’ or the ‘* Massacres of the 
Innocents,”” by Pieter Brueghel, than appears to the 
casual eye. Only the “‘ Temptations of St. Anthony,” 
particularly the one with the naked “ Vanity” in the 
Arcade Gallery, appeal to us of to-day with an interest in 
dream-visions and psychoanalysis because they are full of 
apparitions conjured up from the unconscious. 

We do not know what the future has in store for us, 
but it is at least possible that spectators confronted with 
many of the pictures in the A.I.A. show at the distance of 
time which separates us from Herri met de Bles will also 
shake their heads, bepuzzled at least, if not bewildered. 
What will they, for example, make of John Tunnard’s 
“‘ Focal Point,’’ an entirely unintelligible subject unless 
one reads Cecil Day Lewis’s poem (printed in the cata- 
logue), and even then needing some explanation. Never- 
theless, purely artistically speaking, that is to say, con- 
sidering it as a design only it is to me the most satisfying 
picture in the whole show. Next to it in importance is 
Morris Kestleman’s ‘‘ Why hast thou forsaken Me ”’ ; 
symbolizing the suffering of the Jews, or at least it would 
be important if only the artist had possessed that leisure, 
the artistic power and concentration upon craftsmanship 
which distinguishes the Flemish primitives, or, perhaps a 
better comparison, the art of El Greco. Next to this 
comes Pat Carpenter’s “‘ The Death of Gabriel Perri.” 

I know nothing about Perri, but I do know that the paint- 
ing is good in itself and also extraordinarily suggestive in its 
reticence of the foulness of the crime that caused his 
death. There is a wild picture by Oskar Kokoschka under 
the title, ‘‘ That is What we are Fighting For.” It is 
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kaleidoscopic in colour, chaotic in composition and 
apparently meant to be a satiric comment—Voltaire’s 
head figures in the foreground—on Hitlerism. I am 
afraid I cannot “ read ”’ its meaning, but so far as the 
technique is concerned, I should hope that that is what 
“we” are fighting against: chaos and violent temper. 
On the other hand, the A.I.A. should have had the 
courage to refuse Augustus John’s “* Return of the Fisher- 
man ”’; this is an old picture of his, I believe, an able 
design in the traditional “‘ art for art’s sake ’’ manner and 
therefore essentially ‘‘ meaningless.’’ But the show suffers 
altogether from the fact that its organizers and its con- 
tributors have not been clear enough in their minds as to 
the difference between posters and paintings; between 
propaganda and pleasure. Propaganda propagates in 
order to stimulate to thought and action ; all that will 
produce that result is grist to its mill ; pleasure assuages 
and invites to inaction—to contemplation, to quiet and 
detachment. At the entrance to one of their rooms 
devoted to “* Paintings to a theme ”’ there is this extra- 
ordinary inscription: These paintings are exhibited to 
show that artists can formulate and express ideas as well as 
illustrate and interpret facts. But paintings do not even 
begin to be works of art in any higher sense of the 
word until and unless they “‘ formulate and express ideas, 
even when they are apparently only interpreting facts ! 
That it should not be understood as a matter of course 
shows how far astray the teaching or definition of art 
has gone. As a consequence there are too many pictures 
here which fall between the schools of propaganda and 
pleasure ; too many for which one feels the wrong medium 
has been used. For when all is said and done, oil painting 
is not the best medium for propaganda unless it is used 
in the way old Herri used it, and then it rises above the 
present and the ephemeral. 

But do not miss this “‘ For Liberty ” show. It is full 
of interest from more than one point of view. 

By way of postscript one more remark: The News 
Chronicle prides itself on being “the first national 
newspaper to sponsor an exhibition by artists in the 
present crisis.” The News Chronicle would add to 
its laurels if it now also allocated some space in its daily 
columns to the subject of art, commensurate with its 
value, “‘ more precious than rubies or fine gold,” to 
quote its own peroration ! 


At Messrs. Reid & Lefévre’s Galleries there are on 
view pictures by Picasso and his contemporaries, also 
gouaches by Frances Hodgkins. The former include 
works by André Bauchant, Christian Berard, Pierre 
Bonnard, Georges Braque, Raoul Dufy, Matisse, Modigli- 
ani, Rouault, Segonzac, Utrillo and Vuillard—familiar 
names, familiarly represented, about whom it is rather 
late in the day to say anything that is new. I can only 
record my impressions: that Matisse could really be a 
bad painter if ‘‘ Le Chasseur de Papillons ” indicates his 
sense of design or colour ; that Picasso must be regarded 
a having forgotten the distinction between painting 
and de: igning, early on in his experimental career, for in 
the “‘ Fillette au Chien ”’ pastel of 1905 he looks like a 
sentitive but weak imitator 0. Degas, n the ‘* Téte de 
Femme ” pastel of. 1926 he looks like a weak imitator of 
h mself. Derain’s “‘ La Table Garnie”’ 0 1921, which 
one sees again with pleasure, causes one to wonder what 
posterity will make of it should by chance its provenance 
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be forgotten. They will wonder whether it was painted 
in the XIXth, the XVIIIth or the XVIIth century, and 
whether its author was French, or Dutch, or Spanish ; 
the XXth century would hardly occur to them. The 
Beauvais Tapestry, “ Portrait de Femme,” by Ronault, 
of 1936 will also puzzle them. Why was a tapestry, they 
will wonder, woven to imitate a stained glass window, 
incidentally a more pleasant imitation of stained glass than 
this sombre artist usually contrives to fabricate in oil. 
They will, I think, also admire Bonnard’s “ L’Atelier de 
l’Artiste,” but regret that the lady seems to have possessed 
no bones under her charming epidermis. 

Miss Frances Hodgkins is an altogether remarkable 
woman painter. It would hardly be unfair to say that the 
youngest of “‘ advanced ”’ artists have only now caught 
up with the work she has been doing for several, that is to 
say at least two decades. Her gouaches are difficult to 
describe. She, it would seem, sits before nature, whether 
it be landscape or still-life, or, as happens when one looks 
from a room out of the window, a mixture of the two, 
digests the objects of vision with her eyes and from this 
process develops a design, often complex, which hence- 
forth exists in its own right rather than as a rendering of 
facts. She has a preference for tertiary colours and 
rather settled harmonies which have won her a circle of 
staunch admirers. I think perhaps a picture called 
‘* Ornaments,” and another, ‘‘ Welsh Emblem,” are most 
likely to introduce her art to new friends. 


At the Leicester Galleries Sir William Nicholson and 
Miss Eva Kirk are likewise two artists who are first and 
foremost virtuosi in paint; by which I mean that one 
enjoys their pictures rather for the way in which they paint 
the objects than for the sake of the subject matter. Sir 
William’s choice of the latter has always been whimsi- 
cal. In this show, for example, there is a picture repre- 
senting an upraised arm with a crystal horse resting in the 
palm of a hand ; another one represents just a ‘* Shawl,” 
a striped fabric in black, red and ochre suspended against 
a wall. And so with other still-lifes or landscapes, they 
are just compositions mostly in a light key as against the 
low tones he used to prefer. Those who enjoy good 
painting will enjoy the subjects, those who don’t won’t. 

Miss Kirk has devoted her exhibition mostly to views 
of London, blitzed and otherwise. She has a lovely sense 
of coloured light which in some respects suggest musical 
compositions with enchanting melodies, in others take 
us back to XVIIIth century romantic landscape painters 
such as de Loutherbourgh. But personally I regret her 
use of the palette knife, which makes her architecture 
ook unnecessarily unsteady, and her painting of water 
unconvincing. 


The “‘ Drawings of the Nineties,” by Sir William 
Rothenstein, which I unfortunately had to miss at the 
Nicholson Gallery, 45 St. James’s Place, will, I am sure, 
have given many of the older generation more fortunate 
than myself the same nostalgic feeling which the reading 


of the catalogue produce in me. Here are portraits of 
many whom | at least used to worship with the ardour of 
youth, heroes of different kinds, from Toulouse Lautrec 
to Beerbohm Tree, from ‘‘ Max” to Cunningham 
Graham, from Havelock Ellis to Laurence Binyon, 
(whose recent death we have so much reason to lament), 
from Ralph Hodgson to Adolf Menzel. This last-named 
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great artist, perhaps the only one Germany has produced 
in centuries, I once had the honour to help into his over- 
coat—towering above him with my five feet five inches 
or so ! 


I strongly recommend a visit to the Exhibition of 
XVIIIth and early XIXth-century Water-colourists at the 
Fine Art Society, particularly to the lovers of bygone 
London, and more especially again to those who are 
interested in London at work and at play. Perhaps Paul 
Sandby stands out as the greatest artist here, and one 
also has considerable respect for Nash as a water-colourist. 
But it is mainly the associative interest which is so fascin- 
ating. To give a few examples. Dominic Serres gives 
us an idea of ‘‘ Camberwell Fair ” ; Sandby of the “‘ Flora 
Tea Ga-den, Bayswater ”’; Nash of the “ Interior of the 
Agricultural Hall’; E. W. Cooke of ‘‘ Wedgwood’s 
Shop, St. James’s”; G. Yates of the “ Building of 
London Bridge ” ; G. Scharf of the “‘ Banko England ” ; 
T. H. Shepherd of the “‘ Hunterian Museum”; I. R. 
Cruickshank of the “‘ New Commercial Sale Rooms,” 
and so forth. It all helps to supplement the views and the 
view one had of bygone days. 


An artist with whose work one was not familiar, but 
who nevertheless deserves his exhibition commemorating 
the fiftieth anniversary of his death, is Jules Lessore. It 
is being held at the Beaux Arts Gallery. Lessore was a 
R.B.A. and an R.I., and is to-day perhaps mainly to be 
esteemed as one of the few French artists who excelled in 
water-colour paintings. 
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ENGLISH SILVER TANKARDS 


To the Editor of APOLLO. 
Dear Sir, 

In the issue of your paper for last month is an illustra- 
tion of a flat-lidded silver tankard bearing the London 
Hall Mark for 1638 and in an article dealing with the 
tankard it is stated: ‘* No other tankard of this form and 
early date is recorded so far as is known to the owner, and 
it has an added interest in showing that flat-lidded tankards 
were being made in London as early as 1638.” 

I would like to point out that there are at least six 
other examples of tankards of the form in question. I 
have two in my collection dated 1633 and 1635, the former 
came from a sale at Christie’s in November, 1941, and 
the latter I have had for many years. Furthermore, there 
were two, 1632 and 1635, in the Lockett sale last year. 
They belonged originally to Lord Wilton and are now in a 
private collection. There is also the famous gilt example 
of 1635, weighing 45 oz. at Trinity Hall, Cambridge. I 
have heard of a very small specimen of about 10 oz, in a 
private collection. There may well be others. 

In addition to this particular type of tankard which 
sits on the ground, without a base, there are a considerable 
number of flat-lidded examples with the skirt foot which 
were made at the period in question. 

The only point in which the tankard illustrated may 
possibly be unique is as regards the thumb-piece as all 
the specimens which I have enumerated above have the 
hammer-head and not the chased kind. 

Yours faithfully, 

E. ASSHETON BENNETT. 
April 1, 1943. 


12 Hyde Park Place, 
London, W.z2. 





EARLY OAK FURNITURE, IN THE COLLECTION 


OF MR. AND MRS. G. J. ANKERMAN 


BY M. JOURDAIN 
Pr tsce fron COTTAGE, a short dis- 


tance from Elstead, is one of the 
numerous small houses still existing in 
Surrey which are good examples of the timber 





constructions of an agricultural county. The 
panels of its half-timbered walls are filled in 
with brick of pleasant colour, and the new 
extension at the back of the house (containing 


Fig. II. The carved and gilt SPANISH XVIth-CENTURY REREDOS, with scenes from the legend of St. George 
and the Dragon 
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Fig. III. AN ENGLISH CHURCH SCREEN, circa 1500, showing base panelled with 
linen fold of simple form and woodwork with traces of original colouring 








Fig. V. OAK CUPBOARD. Late Gothic 


Left— 
Fig. IV. OAK SIDE TABLE of box form. Late XVth 
century 
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EARLY OAK 





Fig. VI. 


FLEMISH OAK CHEST. Early XVIth century. 
medallion heads are akin to English work 


the dining-room) is built in the traditional 
manner, so that the whole will mellow together. 

The collection of early oak furniture 
gathered together by Mr. and Mrs. G. J. 
Ankerman is in keeping with the direct 
craftsmanship of their XVIIth-century house. 
In the dining-room an English ecclesiastical 
screen, a Spanish carving of the early Renais- 
sance, and an English four-light window have 
been inserted with good effect (Fig. I). The 
small screen (Fig. III) consists of a rectangular 
frame with a central doorway and two bays. 
The base is panelled with linenfold of simple 
form; above it are iron shafts, which show a 
shallow twist, inserted into a horizontal beam 
at the head. As can be seen in the illustration, 
the woodwork has considerable traces of its 
original colouring ; while under the later dull 
red paint of the shafts, traces of the original 
vermilion are to be seen. To the right of the 
fireplace a window-frame trom the neighbour- 
hood of Chepstow, divided by moulded mul- 
lions into four lights, has been built in, 
forming a shallow recess. Just above the brick- 
built fireplace is inserted a Spanish reredos 
(Fig. II), carved in walnut with scenes from 
the legend of St. George and the Dragon, 
whose combat is shown in the central panel. 
Below is a running design of foliate scrollwork. 
The rich gilding of this is valuable as a glowing 
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foil to the collection of old oak in this 
room. Here is an early side-table of 
box form, which has its top hinged in 
the centre, and the front divided into 
two panels carved with geometrical 
ornament. The rails and styles are 
carved with a shallow channel moulding, 
and the piece is in its original condition, 
except that part of the carved apron- 
pieces in front have been broken away 
(Fig. IV).* 

In the dining-room also is a small 
oak cupboard of Westphalian origin, 
a simple version of the many examples 
of Gothic and Early Renaissance date 
still existing in Germany, which finish 
with a crenellation or cresting and are 
often strengthened by strap hinges 
and other metal furniture. In some 
examples the metal work is extremely 
elaborate, but in this specimen the 
strap hinges are plain, and terminate 
in disc-like extremities. 


*This piece was illustrated in the Dictionary of English Furniture, 
Vol. 3, p. 252. 





Fig. VII. OAK CUPBOARD. Early XVIth century 
The piercings possibly served as ventilators 





The top and bottom 
edge of the piece are 
notched, and the cresting 
of flowing Gothic design. 
The piece is in its original 
condition, but the wooden 
turnbuckle and metal ring 
handle have been added 
(Fig. V). Another piece 
of foreign origin in this 
room is the small Flemish 
chest (Fig. VI), which has 
carved front panels of 
decorative heads within 
roundels, akin to English 
work where similar Re- 
naissance motifs of hel- 
meted warriors, and ladies 
with elaborate head- 
dresses, are used. In the 
English oak standing cupboard (Fig. VII) the 
enclosed upper portion is pierced with roundels 
in the centre plank, which opens as a door. 
Such piercings served, no doubt, for the pur- 
pose of ventilation in some cupboards (which 
stored food, candles and many eatables), but 
they are also figured in miniatures upon stools, 
desks and other furniture where their use was 
decorative. In the open space below, jugs, 
cups and drinking vessels could be set out. 
This cupboard had had some uninspired 
additions, including an open superstructure 
with supports, and the two plain upper panels 
of the cupboard had been transferred to this 
structure, and in their place carved panels 
inserted. 

By the transference, however, of the plain 
panels to their original position, and by the 
removal of the superstructure, this piece has 
returned to its original state. The small 
table (Fig. VIII), which is mainly con- 


Fig. VIII. 


SMALL TABLE, with trestle supports, of firm construction “ fixed as 


the freehold ” (Evelyn) 


structed of oak but has a stretcher bar of fir, 
the stretcher runs through the trestle supports, 
which are vigorously shaped, and the firm 
construction is, in John Evelyn’s phrase, 
“* fixed as the freehold.”’ 

The production of cast-iron firebacks in 
England was not entirely confined to the 
furnaces of Sussex and the neighbouring 
counties; but iron firebacks are specially 
appropriate to these districts. In one room 
at Fulbrook Cottage is a cast-iron fireback 
from Brede furnace in Sussex, which has the 
ersonal interest of being the work of the 
ounder, Richard Lennard, who in an earlier 
plate figures himself, his furnace and the 
utensils of his trade, under an inscription : 
“Richard Lennard, Founder at Bred 
Fournis.””’ The fireback (dated 1652) has a 
shaped head; the central motif, a grotesque 
mask, is flanked by two men each holding a 
spear. 


SOME NOTES ON YUGOSLAV EMBROIDERIES sy mrs. STEUART ERSKINE 


The Exhibition organized by the Royal Yugoslav Govern- 
ment under the auspices of the British Council, which took 
place recently in the National Gallery of Edinburgh, was 
chiefly interesting on account of the display of peasant embroi- 
eries. There were, it is true, several examples of the work of the 
celebrated Yugoslav sculptor, Ivan Mestrovick, and others from 
the studio of O. Nemon, which included a characteristic seated 
portrait-statuette of Sigismund Freud. Toma Rosandic was 
represented by a graceful archaic figure of a Vestal Virgin. There 
was also a small collection of pictures illustrating the scenery and 
the customs and costumes of the country. 

But, after all, Yugoslavia is mainly a peasant country, and the 
organizers did well to devote the greatest space to their handiwork. 
While there is nothing remarkable about the metalwork displayed, 
the embroideries show a wealth of colour and an unerring sense 


of design in which folklore, locality, religion and tradition are 
skilfully blended with patterns which are often of a great age. 

The work is executed by Yugoslav women for their own use 
and that of their menfolk ; it is not for sale. The creamy white 
linen, coarse or fine, is woven from flax which they grow for the 
purpose, and the silk used in the work is saved from the surplus 
left over from the looms used in manufacturing silk for export. 
The women’s dresses and aprons, the men’s caps, shirts, and coats 
are handed down from generation to generation. An amusing 
example of the way that the work is treasured was shown in a 
dress in which the skirt was the oldest portion, the bodice being 
of a later date, and the sleeves the latest. The age was shown, 
apart from the embroidery, by the colour of the silk, as the dye 
passed from vegetable to aniline. 

Mr. Thornton, the author and expert on everything connected 
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COUNTESS OSTROWSKA’S 


with this delightful country, including its national dance, told me 
that a well-dressed woman would seldom wear a dress less than 
ninety years old, showing the value attached to the beautiful work 
of their grandmothers by the women of to-day. 

The embroideries came from all over the country. Macedonia, 
Bosnia, Serbia, Montenegro, Croatia, all contributed their quota, 
as well as Herzogovina and Dalmatia. The general effect of the 
whole exhibition was one of strong colour, but perhaps the most 
striking dresses were those thickly embroidered in black silk on 
white linen. It is impossible to enter into detail without the 
photographs, which I was unfortunately unable to procure, but a 
word may be said about a few of the motives ingeniously inter- 
woven into the pattern, some of which refer to religion, others to 
local tradition or to the up-to-date history of the wearer. In 
several examples a Maltese cross was worked in the centre of a 
white square, in others the same cross was almost lost in the 
intricacy of the work ; in both cases the design had been adopted 
by the early Christians who could not openly profess their faith. 
The Mohammedan community, a very large one in Yugoslavia, 
have their own designs, quite distinctive from others; a good 
example of their work was seen in a dress from Gostivar in South 
Serbia. And, slipping back over the centuries, a design formerly 
worked by those who professed the age-old religion of Zoroaster, is 
still used. Apart from religion, the locality may be indicated by a 
wavy line signifying a river, and the history of the wearer may be 
shown by the colour of certain bars in the design which she adds 
when married and has children. 

The character of the work is semi-Oriental, but in some cases, 
notably in a towel from Lake Ochrid, the design was slight, the 
colours—blue, pink, green—were paler, and the whole rather 
resembled a page in an old missal. Some very fine work with 
drawn thread at intervals, worked on fine linen, was also in a class 
apart. Woven rugs from Pirot, and woollen embroideries, also 
Pirot carpets and embroideries worked in dyed goat’s hair, were 
also shown, and an exhibit which was quite unlike anything else 
in the exhibition—a powder-blue silk cloak trimmed with wide 
gold bands—was said to be a Serbian Court dress. All the 
exhibits were loaned from well-known collections. 
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COUNTESS OSTROWSKA’S 
“ PORTUGAL ” 


In a recent inaugural speech of an exhibition at the Leger 
Galleries of water-colours from Portugal executed by Countess 
Wanda Ostrowska, a talented Polish exile in this country, a 
Portugese diplomat aptly remarked about her art: “‘ In Portugal, 
as in every country, there is a beauty which strikes the eye, and of 
which we all are aware, which arrests attention and is publicized 
in posters, and there is beauty which is discreet, more valuable 
because more hidden, and which does not yield itself to every 
passer-by, but waits to be discovered and admired by the few, in 
silence and in all secrecy of its charm. Countess Ostrowska has 
had the rare talent of reproducing and showing us many instances 
of the kind of beauty.’”” He also added that despite the fact that 
the Polish artist had spent in Portugal a few months, having arrived 
there as an exile from the martyred Poland, yet she left it in 
triumph, having acquired within that short space of time a 
reputation of possessing artistic talent which few have equalled. 

And indeed, what is most striking in her water-colours is 
the power of understanding and conveying on paper the elusive 
charm of the Portugese landscape in all its rich and even dazzling 
qualities and varieties, steeped in floods of southern sun with 
corresponding deep and penetrating shadows rendered in colour 
that is both delicate yet true. Her sense for climate, the skies, 
local history and architecture are remarkable as if she knew 
Portugal intimately in all the lights and shadows of its dramatic 
and brilliant past and equally interesting present. This insight 
can best be judged from her masterly renderings of the Portugese 
churches, gateways, corners, ancient walls and buildings, curious 
Baroque bas-reliefs so typical of Portugal, and hundreds of other 
examples of the picturesque structures of which that beautiful 
southern country is so full. 

In her delicate water-colours ancient and modern Portugal 
lives forever its fervent and passionate life, always conscious of 
its great past and ambitious future. Yet Countess Ostrowska is 
a typical Pole in her art : clear-headed, passionate and an enthusi- 
ast for true beauty. A student of Professor Krzyzanowski, she 
later spent many years in Paris, where she studied under many 
French masters without being too much influenced by their 
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“Typical of the full and rich expression of every 
Pole’s inherent longing for the southern sun.” By 
the CouNTESS OsTROWSKA 


inspiration and technique. For be it said with truth, that she has 
developed an original techniaue of her own, which far from being 
** academic,”’ enables her to give new life and vigour to Portugal’s 
many historic monuments and places of interest. Every Pole’s 
inherent longing for the southern sun has also found its full and 
rich expression in Countess Ostrowska’s drawings. Let us hope 
that when she stays long enough in England that she will also be 
able to render artistic justice to Britain’s many unique architectural 
and landscape features. 
STEFAN KLECZKOWSKI. 
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AMERICAN ART NEWS 


Recent mails from America have brought the Bulletins from 
the Art Institute of Chicago and the Fogg Museum of Art. The 
former announces the acquisition of the bronze relief of the Annun- 
ciation by Alessandro Vittoria, 1525-1608 ; this plaque, according 
to existing records in the form of letters of 1580, was made for a 
private chapel for Hans Fugger. It disappeared for some cen- 
turies and reappeared some years ago. Another acquisition is 
the only canvas in the U.S.A. by the XVIth century mannerist 
painter Luca Cambiaso, also known as Luchetto da Genova. 
The Fogg Museum reports gifts by Mrs. Gordon Dexter, including 
three oil studies by Copley, and from Mrs. Samuel Sachs of works 
by Nicolas Poussin, Tintoretto and Francesco Granacci. 

The Philadelphia Museum of Art has acquired four master- 
pieces from the Majolica factories of Faenza, Castel Durante, 
Urbino and Venice, including one made for Isabella D’Este, one 
of the most discriminating collectors of the XVIthcentury. ‘‘ The 
Print Collectors Quarterly ’’ of Kansas City makes it known that 
owing to Mr. John M. Bender having joined the Forces, in the 
early months of last year, the regular issue has been interrupted ; 
on resumption of publication an additional issue will be made to 
subscribers. 
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PROBLEM FOR “PLANNERS” 


AVING in a previous article posed the problem 
H “What is an artist? ’’, the further question, 


“What is a connoisseur ?”, suggests itself here 
quite naturally. The ready answer: “‘ one who knows,” 
seems to be both simple and exact. It is when we ask 
ourselves the further question, ‘‘ What does he know? ”’, 
that the matter becomes more difficult and more compli- 
cated, even if we confine it to Art, and even if the sur- 
prising thing happened that we should all be agreed 
on the definition of the term. Nevertheless, it is a 
question of much more than merely academic interest, 
especially to those who may be concerned with the 
planning of the future. 

Let us first see what a connoisseur was. The term 
dates, so far as the word is concerned, from the early 
XVIIIth century; but the qualification goes back at 
least to the Renaissance, with an earlier prototype in 
ancient Rome. The dictionary defines the “ connoisseur ”’ 
further as “a critical judge of one of the Fine Arts,” 
and the equivalent cognoscente, likewise of the XVIIIth 
century, as one who knows a subject thoroughly. I ven- 
ture to suggest that these definitions, at any rate as 
applied to the times of the origins of the words, are not 
complete unless the one who knows is specified as a 
gentleman, to distinguish him from other classes which 
earned their living by a profession or a trade. The 
Renaissance connoisseur was l’uomo universale, the all- 
sided man, the man who knew what was to be known, or 
had, in Burckhardt’s words, ‘‘ mastered all the elements 
of the culture of the age.” That was possible at the time 
when culture did not mean the mastery of facts but only 
a thorough grasp of certain ideas ; so that even the works 
of the Fine Arts were thought of not so much as 
objects fulfilling definite functions in social purpose 
but rather as the concrete embodiments of ideas, ocular 
demonstrations of theories based upon classical concep- 
tions—or, on the contrary, offending such conceptions— 
and calculated to appeal to the spectator’s cognoscence. 
Thus relics of the antique were studied in the light of 
ancient literature, measured geometrically and mathe- 
matically in order to imitate or to adapt them to contem- 
porary uses. 

In the XVIIIth century the classical standpoint, more 
strictly checked by recent excavations, was the angle from 
which the connoisseur viewed and judged Fine Art. 

Remnants of these Renaissance and Rococo concep- 
tions of “‘ Beauty in Fine Art,”’ as realized by the Italians, 
can be seen in the fact that until the beginning of this 
present war the Academies of England, France, Germany 
and other countries distributed annually their Prix de 
Rome, and several countries maintained national schools 
of Art in that city. 

War conditions prevent me for the moment from 
discovering whether a History of Connoisseurs exists ; it 
should make entertaining reading. It would probably 
begin with the Magnifico and his courtiers in Florence. 
Strictly speaking, the Medici were not noblemen or even 
gentlemen, but, of all things, belonged to the much 
suspected trade of bankers. Seeing, however, that they 


came at a time when the feudal aristocracy were still 
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largely “‘ barbarians "’ and uncultured, certainly outside 
Italy, this is understandable. In our country the 
Earl of Arundel and John Evelyn would be mentioned 
as typical connoisseurs of their times. In the XVIIIth 
century the genus, as the type is named, spreads 
in quantity and species, for it had by then become de 
rigueur for the sons of the nobility and gentry, after 
acquiring a smattering of the “ liberal arts’ at Oxford 
or Cambridge, to make the Grand Tour of the Continent, 
the climax of which was Italy. Here, according to their 
means and inclinations, they might acquire the taste for 
the collecting of antiques and Old Masters and the desire 
to patronize artists at home. Horace Walpole would 
figure as a typical XVIIIth century connoisseur, Goethe 
as l’uomo universale of that epoch. 

The point to note is that connoisseurship was regarded 
as an indispensable accomplishment for gentlemen. 
They might even practise art, like music, as amateurs. 
In the earlier age of the Renaissance the connoisseur par 
excellence must in fact be considered a sort of collaborator 
with the artist, because he discussed subject matter and 
design with him. He did not then himself paint or carve, 
because that meant working with one’s hand, that is, 
demeaning oneself (though he did not mind using his 
hands in playing the violin or even the clavicymbal, he 
eschewed wind instruments as unbecoming). In the 
XVIIIth century there were, however, noblemen like 
the Fourth Earl of Aylesford and gentlemen like Sir 
George Beaumont who acquired a reputation as amateur 
artists. 

After the French and the Industrial Revolutions there 
is a slight change to be noticed. The connoisseur thinks 
of his pastime not merely as an accomplishment, he 
begins to see something of a duty to society in it. Sir 
George Beaumont, for example, is one of those gentlemen 
who press for the establishment of a National Gallery, to 
which he promises to give, and eventually does give, his 
collection of pictures—pro bono publico. 

Institutions maintained out of public funds cannot, 
of course, be run merely by gentlemen who gratify their 
personal and private tastes and perhaps prejudices. The 
Treasury called upon to pay for works of Art requires 
some assurance that the money is well spent; that the 
pictures are “worth it.” ‘“‘ Gift horses” have to be 
very carefully examined, not only to see how old they 
are—age being in this case regarded as rather an asset-— 
but also where they can be “ stabled.”’ 

The connoisseur now finds himself in the position of 
having to call “‘ witnesses of Truth and Beauty ”’ as well 
as of educational goodness, for his taste, however correct, 
might conceivably be misled. “‘ All that glitters is not 
gold ”’ ; all that is called Vecelli might not be a Titian, 
and it requires more than an opinion to prove that a 
Rubens is really “ entirely painted ” by Peter Paul’s own 
hand. On top of that, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will want to be satisfied that the acquisition of some old 
canvas or lump of marble possesses cultural values of 
public importance. Connoisseurship turns out to be a 
much more difficult and irksome business than the 
nobility and gentry of old can tackle. 











WHAT IS 


Fortunately the Industrial Revolution produces at 
its top a new type of gentry ; the sons or heirs of success- 
ful tradesmen who, having acquired culture at the old 
Universities, have not only the leisure for connoisseurs 
but feel also a kind of moral obligation to give to the 
public some kind of service in return. They have to 
prove that art is good for the community. Ruskin is the 
shining example of this type of connoisseur. Ruskin 
and his generation begins to benefit enormously by the 
results of industrial developments. They can travel 
more easily, more cheaply and much faster ; they can “‘ go 
places and see things,” and when they return can bring 
with them photographs of every manner of works of art. 
They can also study art not only in platonic detachment 
but in relation to pressing sociological problems, which 
are beginning now to cause some trouble. So in Ruskin 
and in his class there grows up a tendency to preach a 
Gospel made up of a mixture of Art, Religion and 
Politics. But Ruskin is genteel: he lectures to young 
ladies and tries to give undergraduates a taste for hard 
manual labour. 

There appears a new type of connoisseur in the Italian 
patriot and fighter for freedom, Morelli, who attacks the 
theoretical connoisseur critic as such and stresses the 
importance of the scientific approach. The connoisseur 
now must add to his cultural polish scientific knowledge 
as well as esthetic sensibility. Connoisseurship has 
become truly formidable, more indeed than one man can 
master, because thanks to rail travel and transport and 
international trade, works of a kind that had perhaps 
made its first appearance in Europe in the “‘ Cabinet of 
Curios ” now come pouring in and reveal the fact that 
all Art was not the monopoly of the Italians. 

Meantime the contemporary artists themselves had 
been fighting a battle of their own against the antique which 
Academies made them copy so assiduously as an initiation 
into High Art; had gone directly to nature ; had found 
merit in a Hals, a Velazquez, in Japanese woodcuts, in 
Chinese paintings, not to mention Egyptian, Mesopota- 
mian and Mexican and even Negro art. 

The connoisseur now had to add archeology, eth- 
nology and, with the advent of surrealism, even psychology 
to his studies. 

If there was one man who seemed to have mastered 
the now impossible task of connoisseurship it was the 
late Roger Fry. ‘“‘ In so far as taste can be changed by 
one man,”’ wrote Sir Kenneth Clark after his death, “‘ it 
was changed by Roger Fry.” If that is true, and I think 
it is, provided one thinks only of the small world of 
intellectuals, he was the man of taste, the connoisseur of 
his time. Roger Fry was a critic of wide experience in 
the theory and history of art, a judge of delicate sensi- 
bility, an advocate of great persuasive power. One need 
only to look at the illustrations to his last lectures in 
order to form an idea of the wide fields over which his 
mind travelled. In these lectures he showed illustrations 
that ranged from Greek architecture to Chinese paintings, 
from Khmer sculpture to Paul Klee’s drawings, from 
Seurat’s pointillisme to Siberian bronzes ; and it is true 
that one can enjoy all such diverse and heterogeneous 
things zsthetically without being an art historian or a 
specialist expert in the age and provenance of works of 
art. I think it is in this respect that we owe him the 
greatest debt of gratitude. He more than anyone, 
perhaps, has opened our eyes that beauty is, so to speak, 
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not only “ Greek-deep ”; has been created by others 
before and after, by artists who had never been to Greece 
or Italy, and knew, in fact, nothing about ART. 

Yet, he was dangerous, dangerous to his own peace 
of mind as well as to that of others. He thought too 
much. In the late Virginia Woolf’s admirable biography 
he is quoted as saying on one occasion: ‘‘In fact, I don’t 
know what I am getting at at all. All sorts of vague hints 
at new esthetics seem to be simmering in my brain. . . .” 

Here you have the cry of the connoisseur who, having 
lost his measuring rod for correct taste, is vaguely, yet 
feverishly searching for another more satisfying, more 
final standard measure—and cannot find it ! 

That, I think, characterizes the connoisseur as he 
was and, in so far as he still survives, still is. 

Now as to the future: Is there no room for a con- 
noisseur: the man who knows ? 

In the previous essay I had ventured to stress the fact 
that the artist produces concrete things, things that con- 
sequently must somehow be physically disposed of. The 
experience of this war is teaching us, as we have never 
before been taught, that physical things, concrete mate- 
rials cost time, labour and money. In the immediate 
post-war world we shall no more be able to waste these 
things than we are now. Maybe we shall not be able to 
allow every artist—self-styled—to waste canvas and 
paper, pencils, pigments and vehicles; or, maybe, we 
shall want the sculptors’ metal for other purposes, and 
shipping space for greater needs than that of marble. 
Maybe, in short, that we can no longer afford to let any 
man do what he likes, all the time ; but only in his leisure 
moments and only so long as his pastimes do not interfere 
with the needs of the community. All these restrictions, 
however, may turn out a blessing in disguise. 

For the first thing that will happen is that the com- 
munity will enquire more carefully into the qualifications 
of artists ; will want to know what use they are or might 
be. It will not be impressed by the witness of ‘‘ Beauty 
and Truth ” theory to which we referred in our previous 
essay ; and it will find that artists can be anything from 
dress designers to cathedral builders; from scenic 
artists to book illustrators. If the community is to foot 
the bill of costs for the maintenance of Art Galleries and 
Picture Exhibitions, or for roving commissions such as 
are being given, at the moment, to our “‘ war artists,”’ it 
will want to make sure that it is getting a proper return, 
and not what the artist or anyone else thinks it should be 
satisfied with. 

How in a democratic society can all this be safe- 
guarded ? Only as other public matters are safeguarded : 
by the vote. That sounds horrible and devastating until 
one recalls William Morris’s and Roger Fry’s experi- 
ments, and finds that artists and zstheticians were no 
more successful than the commercial businesses—nor 
was their stuff even artistically superior in design, since 
both worked upon theories, the one on a kind of pseudo- 
mediaeval literary theory; the other on a purely ab- 
stract xsthetic theory. Nor have we special reasons 
to be pleased with the planning and layout of our streets 
or houses, though much of this was done by qualified 
architects. 

But Roger Fry has also and truly said: ‘‘ The greatest 
art has always been communal, the expression . . . of 
common aspirations and ideals.” 

(Continued on page 98) 








THE SOCIAL STATUS OF WOMEN AS 


REFLECTED IN ART 


sk: appeal of a great work of art transcends its own 


time and bears a message to future generations. 
From this point of view works of art represent 
significant historical documentations, revealing the social 
aspirations, attitudes and valuations of any particular 
period. The changes in the status of women from 
domesticity into a wider sphere of activity can be gathered 
from works of art, and the evolution of the women, as 
wives, mothers and rulers, is reflected in sculpture and 
painting. 
The pattern of life as set for women demanded a 
conventional conformity, which only the mighty could 
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These examples are exceptional and in no way reflect 
the status of the ordinary woman and her sphere of life. 
In the Middle Ages great ladies achieved political 
influence but their status was defined by their dependence 
on their fathers, husbands and sons. Earlier, in Greece, 
the legends of the Amazons emphasize the defeat rather 
than the victory of the woman warrior, and the popular 
derivation of the word from “‘ amazos ”’ “‘ without breast ”’ 
alludes to the sacrifice of her femininity which the Amazon 
performed by burning off her right breast. It is also 
characteristic that no contemporary representation exists 
of the Maid of Orleans, and that it was mainly left to 





Fig. I QUEEN HATSHEPSUT, 
Der-el-Bahri. After CAPART 


Fig. II. 


CANDACE from Meroé 


British Museum 


Ancient methods of portraying woman leadership 


dare to break. Thus in Egypt, where it was customary to 
transmit the crown in a matrilineal line of descent the 
great Queen Hatshepsut broke this rule in the middle of 
the second millennium B.c. and established herself as a 
ruler in her own right. In her Temple of Der-el-Bahri 
she is seen wearing a beard, the emblem of masculinity, 
in order to emphasize her claim of male prerogative 
(Fig. I). 

«Similarly the Candace queens on the Sudanese 
reliefs from Meroe, who fought heroically against the 
Romans, are frequently described as manly figures, 
handling the weapons of war. In a slab in the British 
Museum (Fig. II) the traditional type of an Egyptian 
relief has been reversed, the large figure of the woman 
taking the place of the man, whilst her male companion 
plays a secondary part, comparable to the female figure in 
the Egyptian type. The composition is rounded off in 
the Egyptian manner by the introduction of the figure of 
a protecting goddess. 


the XIXth century to discover her as an artistic subject. 

Perhaps it is true to say that the time of the French 
Revolution first introduced the portrait of the uneducated, 
but politically minded woman into art under the influence 
of the “‘ tricoteuses ’’ who marched on Versailles, who 
danced the Carmagnole and who harangued the Con- 
vention. 

In Jaques Louis David’s portrait of 1795 in Lyons 
called the ‘* Tricoteuse ’”’ or the “‘ Maraichére,” this new 
type of woman is clearly seen (Fig. III). It is the exponent 
of the people, vibrant and uncultivated, who makes her 
appearance in the years of the Revolution, contemporary 
to Condorcet’s writings on the legal position of women 
and to Olympe de Gouges’ and Madame Roland’s power- 
ful political appeal. 

The difference between the well-known Madame 
Récamier of 1800 by the same painter and the “ Trico- 
teuse ’’ embodies the contrast between social revolution 
and restoration (Fig. IV). Whilst the “‘ Maraichére ” 
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Fig IV. MADAME RECAMIER 
Louvre 


by J. L. Davip 


gives a characteristic rendering of the individual features 
of an uncouth woman, without any feminine attraction, 
but full of vigour and heroism, Madame Récamier’s 
portrait, which was not appreciated by her contem- 
poraries, uses the sober lines of her dress and the 
simplicity of the background as well as the classical 
furniture to emphasize the tender charm and the witty 
expression of this famous hostess. 

In the XIXth century the woman worker makes her 


* 


Fig. V. Russian Poster symbolising Motherland 
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Fig. III. LA MARAICHERE By J. L. Davin 
Lyons Museum 


appearance in art, not only in a sentimental form, as seen 
in the works of J. F. Millet, but in the heroic simplicity 
of C. Meunier. He created a new type of the overworked 
woman in Belgium, whilst the French Impressionists 
were the propagators of a different view of femininity, 
including the “‘ petite bourgeoise,” among them a woman 
painter, Berthe Morisot. 

In this brief survey a more detailed account of the 
social position of women as seen in art has to be omitted. 
But it should be noted that in our own time total war 
includes women of all classes, and that not only as sufferers 
but as active and organized members of the forces. 
On a Russian poster it is a woman who symbolizes the 
“Motherland ” in the guise of an anonymous worker ; 
not a passive victim but the inspirer of the masses arrayed 
behind her and suggested by the bayonets in the back- 
ground (Fig. V). 

Few artists have so far grasped the social implications 
of this war as it concerns women, one of the few being a 
woman artist, Dame Laura Knight. Her painting of 
“Corporal J. D. M. Pearson,” an Official War Picture 
from the National Gallery, does not possess the easy 
approach to the typical, characteristic of Russian posters, 
a feature by the way equally lacking in British recruiting 
posters for women. Instead, it is a portrait revealing the 
strain of war and, as one of a series, expresses the new 
determination and responsibility of a large number of 
women. The artist is not in the traditional position of 
repeating a formula acquired in a long artistic evolution. 
It is a new phenomenon in history which asserts itself, 
and can be compared to the attempts of the early 
Renaissance artists, portraying especially men of the 
middle classes. The community of women of our time 
adapting themselves to a work primarily considered as 
masculine can be seen in Ray Howard-Jones’ gouache 
of Waafs on a balloon site (Fig. VI), a work in which the 
collective side of their existence finds expression, showing 
their lively and graceful silhouettes against a sober 
background of grey and blue. Their natural movements 








and the unconcern described express 
better than words the social change 
which has taken place. 

This change has thus far been 
discussed with reference to women’s 
activities as rulers and fighters. A 
similar development may be traced, 
however, by considering the change 
in the concept of marriage. This 
evolution forms a contrast, if looked 
at superfically, since the first is 
one of expanding activity, whereas 
the second one shows growing inti- 
macy ; but both are similar in that 
they reflect the increasing importance 
of woman in social life. 

In Greece the married woman 
played no active part in public affairs, 
and her position is cogently expressed 
in the well-known saying attributed to 
Demosthenes of Greek men having 
companions to give them pleasure, 
servants to look after them and wives 
to bear them legitimate offspring and 
to attend to household duties. In 
spite of this, Greek art reflects the variety of female 
types transmitted through and preserved by Greek 
mythology and thus some recognition of the “‘ mana” 
attributed to women in Antiquity is found. One 
such type is the Muse, who, although subordinated 
to Apollo, acts as the inspiration of the poet (Fig. VII). 
In the ‘‘ Codex Rossanensis’’ the same arrangement 
obtains for the representation of the Evangelist Matthew 
and of ‘‘ Wisdom,” as the female figure is commonly 
interpreted. There is no intimate relationship between 
the two figures, and they are not described as possessing 
individual features. The Muse appears as a deity, and 
thus also is Wisdom shown. 

During the Middle Ages the monastic ideal and the 
codes of courteous love influenced society, but did not 
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SARCOPHAGUS OF SIDAMARA, 
Istanbul Museum 
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Fig. VI. WAAFS ON A BALLOON SITE 


“Poet and Muse”’ 
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affect considerably the status of the ordinary house- 
wife. In Rubens’ self portrait with Isabella Brandt 
joining hands a survival of the “ dextrarum junctio ”’ is 
seen in a modified form, and Van Dyck and his school 
go so far as to resuscitate the type with small alter- 
ations in the portrait of Maria Henrietta and William II in 
Amsterdam (Cp. APOoLLo, November, 1942, p. 125 ff). 

It was the Protestant world of the XVIIth century 
which attached a new spiritual importance to the home 
and family life, and thus created a different type of the 
portrait of husband and wife. Rembrandt shows n w 
ways when, abandoning the manner of his self portrait 
with Saskia seated almost as an attribute on his knees, 
he describes in “‘ The Shipbuilder and his Wife ” the . 
woman entering into her husband’s studio, into his most 
private sphere so to speak (Fig. VIII). The 
woman is still subordinated to the man in so 
far as she brings him a letter, a scene which 
well reflects the domesticity of a bourgeois 
family, but in the “Preacher Anslo and his 
Wife,” the emphasis has shifted, in accor- 
dance with the concept of the “inner 
light” and the individual soul, as held 
by Puritanism. Here artistic importance is 
given to the quiet woman, since she has to 
follow her own conscience in vital matters, 
and in the religious sphere is independent. 
The action is with the preacher, but it is the 
figure in the foreground to which the main 
interest in the subject-matter is shifted. 
This woman in profile is the goal of the 
preacher’s explanation. She therefore appears 
artistically dominant, a profile, by the way, 
which Rembrandt was fond of repeating, 
such as in the scene of ‘* Manoah’s Sacrifice ”’ 
in Dresden, where a woman in profile 
watches and enhances the importance of the 
scene. 

In his “ Jewish Bride ” in Amsterdam, the 
portrait of Don Miguel de Barrios and his wife 
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Abigail, Rembrandt has given equality 
as well as individuality to the two 
partners. The play of hands is all 
important, and the repetition of the 
same gesture by man and woman—he 
laying his hands on her breast and 
she superimposing hers on his— 
speaks of the intimacy of the two 
beings united in one spirit of mutual 
devotion and protection. 

But this expression of equality 
went well beyond what was of 
interest to Rembrandt’s contem- 
poraries and his immediate posterity. 
In Holland the description of the 
interior shifted the emphasis from 
the human figure to its surroundings. 
It is the portrait of the “* Shipbuilder 
and his Wife” which represents the 
general level of consciousness of the 
period, and it is this type which 
spread to England and France with 


the portrait by Vanloo of “Colley fig vil. THE SHIPBUILDER AND HIS WIFE 
By gracious permission of His Majesty The King 


Cibber and his Muse” (Fig. IX). 

Here the theme of the muse is again 

introduced, no longer a goddess but a background figure 
of flesh and blood, the artist’s daughter; a similar position 
of {the figures appears in Hogarth’s well-known painting 
of Garrick and his wife, of a slightly later date. 

The type is recurrent in the art of Jaques Louis David, 
and traces of it have been found in XIXth century 
pictures. Fantin-Latour is indirectly inspired by it in a 
portrait of Mr. and Mrs. E. Edwards in the National 


Fig. IX. COLLEY CIBBER _ By J. B. VANLOo 
AND HIS MUSE 


Journal of Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 
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REMBRANDT 






National 
Portrait 
Gallery 


Gallery, although it should be noted here that the intimate 
relationship between the two figures has ceased to exist, 
and that they are seen in isolation. 

In the Romantic Germany of the early XIXth century 
the portraits of Overbeck, P. O. Runge and G. Schick 
express intimacy between the two sexes, but it was left to 
England to resuscitate and to develop further the tradition 
of the poet with his muse. In Ford Madox Brown’s 
portrait of Professor Henry Fawcett and his wife, Millicent 
Garrett Fawcett (Fig. X), the motive of the muse has 
acquired a new meaning. The wife is seen guiding and 
helping her blind husband, reminiscent of the blindness 
attributed to Homer. The similarity to Hogarth’s 
“‘ Garrick and his Wife ” is apparent, since it is in both 
cases the wife who is the background figure behind 


APOLLO 


her husband; but the whole scene has been changed 
from one of light-hearted humour to seriousness. The 
cultural content is different. The equality between the 
sexes is no longer one in the sphere of emotion and 
personal relationship only, it transcends it and produces 
intellectual work. There is no external action. One 
spiritual impulse unites two human beings. “ Spiritual 
creation a deux is a happening so rare as to be negligible,” 
says Jane E. Harrison in her book on Ancient Art and 
Ritual. The Fawcett portrait by Ford Madox Brown is 
a tribute to the contrary. It illustrates the changing social 
valuations with regard to women, and hints at the 
resuscitation of the marriage portrait in a new form in the 
future. 

I wish to express to the authorities of the British 
Museum, and the Victoria and Albert Museum, my 
gratitude for their kindness in facilitating my work, in 
spite of war conditions. 
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WHAT IS A CONNOISSEUR? 
(Continued from page 93) 


Now it seems we have such “‘ common aspirations and 
ideals,’’ and not we alone—never before in history seem 


such aspirations and ideals to have been more widely 
spread. These hopes and aims may still be vague, but at 
least they have this one central thought, that the many 
and not only the few heirs of the ages shall be entitled to 
the good life, to the best that nature and art can provide. 

That, I suggest, is enough to go on with, enough to 
encourage the hope that Great Art is still and again 


possible. If artists and public alike share common 
aspirations then art will express them as a matter of 
course ; not as the result of theories, but in practice. 

And this is where the connoisseurs should find their 
place, in the structure of society. Inspired by the same 
common ideals they will be able and willing to use their 
sensibilities in the service not of that cruel impersonal 
thing called the State, but the community of individuals. 
These connoisseurs will not seek their measuring rods in 
Ancient Rome, not in past ages or remote places, still less 
in vague new @xsthetics. They will know, again to quote 
Roger Fry, that there is no right and no wrong way of 
doing things, but “ every possible way—and every way is 
right when it is expressive throughout of the idea in the 
artist’s mind.” 

But if the aspirations are common, the guiding prin- 
ciple will be in the artist’s mind also, and the connoisseur’s 
main task would be to see that the idea is clearly expressed 
and the work resulting from it properly used. 

And in the meantime, connoisseurs might do worse 
than give their time to freeing the community from its 
prejudices and the artists from their Ivory Towers. 


AN INTERESTING FIND 


In 1864 Robert Herdman, Academician-Elect, ‘‘ submitted a 
speciman of his abilities in that walk of Art which he professed,” 
as required by those seeking elevation from Associate to Academi- 
cian rank of the Royal Scottish Academy. Herdman submitted 
“La Culla,”” which was duly accepted and included in the 
Diploma Collection. 


The Picture purchased in the Sale Rooms 
Courtesy Sydney W. Nobbs 


In the summer of 1941 a resident of Norwich acquired half a 
dozen paintings at an auction sale in Edinburgh, and in the 
process of cleaning, one canvas, 30 in. by 37 in., was discovered to 
bear the initials R.H., and the date 1864. Submission of a 
photograph to the Gallery induced sufficient anxiety for the 
gallery officials, at much inconvenience, to search their lockfast 
shelter for their ‘“‘ La Culla.”” 

The original was found undisturbed; it was then suggested 
that the newly discovered picture might well be a clever copy by a 
student ; a photograph of the find, in colour, later examined on a 
screen by a gallery official, prompted the view that the picture 
was by Herdman and very like the Diploma picture. There the 
matter remains until the clouds of war disappear and the two 
pictures can be examined side by side. 
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Private Collectors may come across the specimen they are seeking 
with the help of a small advertisement in the Collectors’ Quests 
column. The price is 30/- for three insertions in successive issues of 
about four or five lines. Single insertions are 12/6 each, but three 
or more are advised. Particulars of the specimen required should 
be sent to the Advertising Manager, 34 Glebe Road, Barnes, 
London, S.W.13. 

9 9 


The Index and Title-page of Volume XXXVI (July to 
December, 1942) can be had of the Publisher of APoLLo, 
Mundesley, Norfolk (2/3 post free). Some back numbers 
are also available at the same price. 
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RARE OLD MAPS BY ILSE COHNEN 


are an immense source of enjoyment; not only 

the great atlases of the XVIIIth century, but 
single maps are equally fascinating and can be studied 
for their outline of exploration and discovery and for 
their beautiful execution. Their rich colouring, magnifi- 
cent ornamentation, period costume and heraldry are 
lures to budding collectors and provoke the seasoned 
collector to still greater efforts. 

The collection of rare old maps formed by Mr. W. 
Newman, F.R.G.S., of London, has been placed at my 
disposal. Most of these maps are of extreme interest to 
the student, but 
this article deals 
with some of more 
general interest 
and show the de- 
velopment of 
knowledge of 
Europe and of 
America. 

Fig. I, of 1540, 
depicts ‘* The New 
World ” as it was 
known to carto- 
graphers fifty 
years after the 
voyages of Col- 
umbus. The map 
was drawn after 
Ptolemy’s ‘* Geo- 
graphia Univer- 
salis,’’ (GEO- 
GRAPHIA UNIVER- 
SALIS VETUS ET NO- 
VA COMPLECTENS. 
BASILEAE, APUD 
HENRICUM PET- 


[Te charm and the artistry in old maps and atlases 
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being very fertile and covered with magnificent trees 
of the same varieties as in France.” 

The map calls Newfoundland by her ancient name, 
Corte Real. Her discovery was claimed by the Portuguese, 
who attempted to find a new way to Asia in this locality. 
Gaspar Corte Real was sent out, in 1500, on an expedition, 
but his efforts failed ; his name, however, remained. 

This somewhat incorrect map shows a bad drawing 
of the Hudson Bay (of our times), whereas Florida and 
the West Indies are up to date. Before 1540 there was 
no trace of Mexico and Peru. 

Fig. II represents a magnificent map of “‘ America 
or The New 
World,’’ dated 
1570, from Or- 
telius’ ‘*‘ Theat- 
rum Orbis Ter- 
rarum.”’ 

Flanders and 
Holland and—at a 
later period 
France—had be- 
come during 
the XVIth and 
XVIIth cen- 
turies, the centres 
of modern geo- 
graphy and car- 
tography. Gerard 
De Cremer (or 
Kremer) Merca- 
tor of Amsterdam 
(1512-1594), Wil- 
lem Janszoon 
Blaeu (or Blaeuw) 
of Amsterdam fol- 
lowed by Abra- 
ham Ortel (Ortel- 





RUM, ANNO MDXL. 
SM. FOLIO), the 
original Greek 
MS. being dis- 
covered in the XVth century, and from which an edition 
in print and translated into Latin, appeared in 1475. 
The maps compiled from the ‘ Geographia ”’ were the 
foundation of modern cartography. Claudius Ptolemzus 
(Ptolemy), a native of Egypt, lived in the IInd century. 
He was famous as an astronomer and a geographer, and 
his descriptive work summarized the geographical know- 
ledge of the period. 

This uncoloured map, designed anew by Sebastian 
Munster of Basle, was probably a woodcut and is crude 
in workmanship. It has no scale, longitude or latitude, 
or any indication, and shows a very misshapen Canada, 
which was discovered by the French in 1534. In several 
parts of this map trees are drawn, indication of the 
impression gained by the French explorer, Jacques 
Cartier, who, during his second voyage in 1535, wrote 
that “‘ the region is as fine a land as it is possible to see, 


Fig. I. 


UNCOLOURED MAP OF THE NEW WORLD, 1540. 
by SEBASTIAN MunsTER of Basle 


ius) of Antwerp 
(1527 - 1598) — it 
was the fashion of 
their time to Latin- 
ize the family name—were the most distinguished map and 
globe makers in Europe. Ortelius’ knowledge of geo- 
graphy and the science of navigation was wide and the 
examples of his work are highly stimulating. They 
introduce the Dutch style of cartography after the earlier 
Flemish one. Not only is the above specimen geo- 
graphically a better map, but also in accessories and 
colouring very decorative. The Pacific and Atlantic 
islands appear on this map ; longitude and latitude are 
marked. The borders are filled with floral designs and, 
to disguise any geographical ignorance, Ortelius filled 
most of the blank spaces upon the map itself with designs 
of some kind, ornamenting the sea with ships and marine 
animals. The title ‘‘ AMERICAE SIVE NOVI ORBIS, NOVA 
DESCRIPTIO,” in the left bottom angle of the map, 
appears in the form of a decorative panel for which 
the French term “cartouche” is usually employed 


Designed 








Contemporary colouring is preserved, 

Ortelius still calls Mexico, Hispania 
Nova. In 1519 Hernando Cortez 
explored the Vera Cruz region and the 
city of Mexico. He encountered fierce 
resistance from the inhabitants, had to 
flee, and it was not until 1521 that the 
Spaniards were successful in their 
attempt to conquer the city. Cortez 
established great cities, sent his armies 
further into Central America, thus widen- 
ing considerably the geographical hori- 
zon of the Spaniards. In 1522 he pro- 
gressed northward and reached the 
present territories of the United States. 
They proceeded to California on the 
west coast and to Texas on the Gulf of 
Mexico. Lower California was thought 
to be an island, a view which in the later 
XVIth century was corrected. 

Florida equally was regarded as an 
island. Ponce de Leon, in 1513, 
penetrated Florida, and later the Span- 
iards, in various enterprises, tried to 
colonize the territory, but it was the 
French who succeeded, about 1560, in 
establishing themselves in this region. 

In the beginning of the XVth century Portugal decided 
to extend her empire to Africa. A missionary exp2dition 
was sent out against the Moors from which the Portuguese 
learnt the extent of Muslim influence on that Continent. 
Furthermore, the Portuguese wished to take up trade 
with “‘ Prester John,”’ supposed to be a Christian priest 
and king in Ethiopia. And when—in 1498—Vasco da 
Gama set out for his voyage from Mozambique north- 
wards, he heard of Prester John and his kingdom in the 
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THE PART OF AFRICA under the influence of Prester John, 
By OrtTELIus of Antwerp 
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Fig. II. “AMERICA OR THE NEW WORLD,” 1570. By Orrexius of 


Antwerp 


interior. The Portuguese came into contact with 
Abyssinia in the end of the XVth century. An exquisite 
map (Fig. III) about this part of Africa has come to us 
from Ortelius, dated 1573, as it was contained in the 
“ Theatrum Orbis Terrarum: Presbiteri Iohannis, sive 
Abissinorum imperii descriptio.”” The map is surrounded 
by a delicate border, its beautiful writing executed with 
flourishing italics. The cartouche bears classic marks. 
Longitude and latitude are noted. An elaborate panel 
in the left upper angle of the map, designed 
with scroll work, bears the title and insignia 
of Prester John—a lion holding a cross—and 
from which we learn that the native annals of 
Abyssinia trace their kings from Menelik, 
the son of Solomon by the Queen of Sheba, 
down to recent times. 

Our map shows the Niger as separate 
from the Nile, and Mecca and Medina, the 
two Mohammedan centres, are pretty accur- 
ately situated. 

The map, near the west coast, appears still 
very blank. West Africa was greatly neglected 
as it had proved to be of little commercial 
value, except for its slave trade. These 
deserted strips of land were decorated on the 
map with elephants. 

In the middle of the XVIIth century it 
was still the Dutch who were the masters 
of the art of cartography. The two great 
firms of Hondius and Blaeu of Amsterdam 
—the latter having obtained his geographical 
information mainly from Spanish ‘books of 
exploration—published enormous atlases, 
some up to twelve volumes with over five 
hundred maps, supplied with text in most of 
the European languages. In spite of this 
Continental supremacy, interesting maps 
were to come from England. John Speed 
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(1552-1629) of London, began publica- 
tion of his county maps of England and 
Wales in 1605, which won him much 
fame. Many of them are dated 1610, 
and the complete collection appeared 
in 1611 under the title ‘“‘ The Theatre 
of the Empire of Great Britaine.” 

It may be noticed from Fig. IV that 
the types Speed employed were elegant 
and artistic—sometimes nearing Con- 
tinental style—and possessed simplicity 
and dignity. This map of “ North and 
South America,” from his atlas com- 
prising the whole world, published in 
1626, is beautifully engraved and has 
conscientious and excellent geographical 
plans of all main cities—Rio de Janeiro, 
Santo Domingo, Havana, Mexico, Carta- 
gena, Cusco—as an idea of the early 
XVIIth century. It proves his great 
skill of showing directions and distances. 
Fanciful figures on the margin illustrate 
the dress and appearance of the inhabi- 
tants of the countries described on the 
map. Ships sail the seas and marine 
monsters are to be seen. The map is 
less ornate, but delicately coloured. On 
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Fig. V. TOWN PLANS OF OXFORD AND WINDSOR, 1579. Designed by 
Joris HoeFNAGEL of Antwerp and commissioned by FRANS HOGENBERG of 


Cologne 


this map the two American continents have almost the 
shape to which we are accustomed. Chile already 
appears in her long-drawn form, and the accurate situa- 
tion of Brazil and Peru, with numerous settlements, 
strike the beholder. 

The Spaniards carried their expeditions far into the 
South American continent and one after the other the 
various countries were discovered. Eventually, their 





Fig. IV. NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA, 1626. 
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By JOHN SPEED of London 


enterprises led them on to Bolivia and 
Chile. The map shows many Indian 
and Spanish-founded settlements, and 
a very precise design of the Amazonas. 
The Rio de la Plata opened a new trade 
route with Europe and, following the 
river, Catholic missionaries, in 1623, 
reached Uruguay. 

There are very remarkable town plans 
of this period and, as I have but little 
space at my disposal, an example shall 
be chosen of nearer home interest—an 
exquisite pair of town plans of Oxford 
and Windsor as they were in Elizabethan 
times (Fig. V), on one sheet, uncoloured. 
Joris Hoefnagel of Antwerp (1542-1600) 
designed these views. He travelled 
abroad, often in the company of Ortelius, 
studying and .r7king drawings of coun- 
tries, towns, the people, their costumes 
and customs. He visited France, Spain, 
Italy and England. These two views of 
Oxford and Windsor were commissioned 
by Frans Hogenberg of Cologne who, in 
1572, assisted by Georg Braun (or 
Bruin), published his ‘‘Civitatis Orbis 
Terrarum,”’ Bruxelles et Colonie Agrip- 
pine, 1572-1618, 6 vols. on 2 Folio, a 
finely engraved collection of views and 
plans, accompanied by descriptions of 
the principal cities of the world. 

This plan of Windsor and Oxford is dated 1579. The 
text on the verso is written in exquisite XVIth-century 
French, tracing the history of the Castle from its origin 
in the times of King Arthur down to the reign of Eliza- 
beth. The plan clearly shows the hillside on which 
Windsor Castle is built, its north and south wings over- 

(Continued on next page, col. 2) 
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GLASS COLLECTING. ANOTHER 


FROM A CORRESPON DENT 


N article on Old Glass recently published in 

A APOLLO draws so depressing a picture that it is 

very likely to distress new or would-be collectors 

of a timid disposition, and many will think it unjust to 

represent the intricacies of glass-knowledge as so per- 
plexing or the dangers of collecting as so formidable. 

That there are blanks in the history of world-glass is 
true enough. The story of the industry from the Vth 
to the XVth century is but dimly illustrated, but that 
will not greatly embarrass any collector because—of that 
period—there is so little for him to collect. 

On the historical side the origin of glass is clear enough. 
From the vitrified pastes of 3000 B.c. Egypt to the sand- 
core unguentaria of 1500-500 B.C. is one step, albeit a 
leisurely one. From those unguentaria to the mould- 
pressed bowls and the invention of free-blown glass in 
the Ist century B.c. is another and quicker step, and 
thereafter the pace quickens into a stampede with all the 
Roman world making or using glass, as all the modern 
world can see by visiting a good museum. 

But it would be a very great mistake to think that 
ancient glass has been unearthed in almost every part of 
the globe. In fact, it has been unearthed in most parts 
of the Roman world and elsewhere only rarely and in a 
few adjacent lands. 

On the practical side there could be no greater mistake 
than to believe that the forgery of old glass is easy. It 
is, on the contrary, not only most difficult but also expen- 
sive to make a new glass and profitably to dispose of it as 
an old one. The market is a small one, especially for 
rare glass, and the prices realized are indeed trivial when 
compared with those for fine silver or porcelain. The 
pitfalls, on the other hand, are many and the net result is that 
true forgery is uneconomic. It is also an offence at law to 
sell as genuine articles which are known to be spurious. 

Some cut glass has been made to deceive. Some 
genuinely old glasses carry modern engraving designed to 
fleece collector and dealer alike, and a little success has 
occasionally attended one-man enterprise in this respect. 
But few indeed are the specimens which will pass a 
critical examination by somebody who is really familiar 
with old glass. There is rather some reason to think 
that there are more genuine old glasses condemned as 
fakes than there are successful forgeries. 

The question of modern reproductions is quite 
another thing, and examples are numerous. Some simple 
pieces are good reproductions of no less quality than the 
older glasses they copy. Some are good enough to deceive 
quite a lot of people. But none are really difficult to 
recognize and most pronounce their modernity with all 
the emphasis anybody could wish. The real point, 
however, is that these reproductions were never made to 
deceive, and they are in no sense of the word “ forgeries.” 
They were and are perfectly legitimate manufactures, 
made in the ordinary course of trade and sold at merchant- 
able prices. One does not welcome them, but the 
manufacturer is not to be blamed if an ignorant buyer 
and an ignorant seller subsequently decide between them 
that his half-guinea Fiat glass is worth twenty pounds. 

The picture drawn of pre-war German and Austrian 
commercials doing ‘‘a roaring trade ” in English antique 
glass is purely imaginary. There never has been a roaring 
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SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


trade in antique glass. Nor can one agree that antique 
shops, hotel keepers, and sweet old ladies in honeysuckle 
cottages make a practice of stocking “ fine-looking ”’ 
specimens with fraudulent intentions, nor are collectors 
quite so innocent or gullible as is inferred. Few will look 
for grapes from thistles. 

And when all is said and done, forgeries and reproduc- 
tions together will amount to a very small percentage of 
the collectable glass available, so collectors may take heart 
—if that need be. If they buy within their means they 
can come to little harm, and if they should buy a “ wrong 
‘un,’ well, the advice given to keep it and study it is so 
good that they may well come out on the right side in the 
end. When a guarantee is asked for and secured it is as 
well to remember that its value depends entirely on the 
knowledge of the seller. 

On technical points, the ring of a glass can give 
information, but not information as to age. The foot 
says more, but reproductions can have a conical foot just 
as some old specimens can have flat feet. The pontil 
appears on most old glasses. It became a common 
practice to grind and polish it in the first half of the XIXth 
century. Modern mass-production glasses will have no 
pontil, ground or otherwise, but every hand-made glasss 
now has one whether old or new. The direction of the 
twist is clockwise in old glasses and so it is in the vast 
majority of new ones. Soda metal glasses will generally 
have a milky semi-transparent white twist, but they are 
not therefore new, still less need they be forgeries or 
even reproductions. Weight goes for little except that it 
helps to distinguish between lead and soda metal. And 
as to the edge of the glass, many XVIIIth-XIXth-century 
specimens from the Continent have a sharp sheared rim. 
So had much Roman glass as far back as the Ist century. 

Colour can help a lot, but only if taken in conjunction 
with other metal characteristics and as to this no written 
words can help. Experience and familiarity are essential 
here, only to be obtained and retained by constant hand- 
ling. That is why the senses of touch and particularly of 
the eye are, as pointed out in the article referred to, so 
very valuable. 

Quite truly, this training of the eye is not difficult. 
A little patience and application, a little courage and 
common sense, and a collector need fear forgery or 
reproduction much less in old glass than in other antiques. 
And he is virtually free from one important bugbear, that 
of having to contend with skilful or hidden “ restoration.” 


RARE OLD MAPS (Continued from page 101) 


looking the Thames. The rural character is underlined 
by a shepherd and his flock. Citizens, noblemen, and 
women, in rich garments, gather in the foreground. 
The Oxford town plan is also perfectly drawn, the 
city stretching out towards the hills with its college 
towers and churches. A small inset view in the middle 
bears the Oxford coat-of-arms, an ox, leaning against a 
shield. In the foreground, under a magnificent old tree, 
scholar and famulus are absorbed in debates of classic 
importance, for “ ceste ville a une Vniuersite et Escole 
des bonnes lettres trescelebre et renomme, comme 
ceux qui lont visitee et les autres Academies de 1’Europe 
peuuent aisement cognoistre.”’ 





SOME TABLE (OR BRACKET) CLOCKS 


BY JOHN ELTON 


LOCK-MAKING was an English speciality 
> in the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries and 
there is still to be seen in London and the 

provinces a good selection of time-pieces of this 
period. The table (or bracket) clock which came 
into use in the reign of Charles II was designed to 
stand on a table or other low piece of furniture on 
which its decorative case could be examined from 
all sides. After about 1685 the type with a square 
dial, enclosed by a door and surmounted by a 
moulded top (or basket) of quarter-round section, 
became fixed. Ebony or ebonized pearwood and 
walnut served to veneer the case, and sometimes 
this was overlaid with thin sheets of tortoiseshell. 

One reason for the use of ebony or ebony 
veneer was the pleasing contrast of the black wood 
with the brass dial and the fact that black does 
not clash with other colours. In a letter written 
in 1675 by Sir Richard Legh of Lyme, he takes 
the advice of the clockmaker to have his clock case 
of black ebony, “‘ which suits the cabinet better 
than walnutt-tree wood of which they are mostly 
made.” 

The bracket in nearly every case was fitted with 
a hinged carrying handle, effectively designed, 
chased and gilt. Through the glazed door at the 
back could be seen the maker’s name, surounded 
by ornamental engraving. The eight-day clock Fig. I. A good example with square dial and domed top 


: “ : . in fashion for two decades. By JoHN MILLER 
in an ebonized case (Fig. I) is a good example Courtesy Liberty & Co. 


of the clock with a square 
dial and domed top, which 
remained in fashion for about 
two decades. Pierced and 
gilt brass ornament is applied 
to the dome, and the spandrel 
mounts are the cherub-head 
pattern. The dial bears the 
name of a London maker, 
John Miller, who was admit- 
ted to the Clockmakers’ Com- 


Fig. II. Gilt brass pine-cone finials and 
finely pierced hands. By DANIEL 
QuarRE (circa 1685) 


Courtesy James Oakes 


Fig. III. In red tortoiseshell, finely 
chased and gilt scrollwork. By GEORGE 
TYLER (circa 1700) 


Courtesy Percy Webster 








pany in 1674. The 
back plate, engraved 
with foliage, bears the 
maker’s name Latin- 
ized—Johannes Miller, 
Londini fecit. 

Also of late XVIIth 
century date is a small 
8-day clock in an ebon- 
ized case by Daniel 
Quare (Fig. II), one 
of the great clock- 
makers of this period. 
It has gilt brass pine- 
cone finials, lifting 
handle, and fret above 
the dial; the hands, 
as is usual with this 
maker, are finely 

ierced and finished. 

he clock is very 
small, standing only 
11 in. high. In James 
Oakes’s collection 
there is another 8-day 
basket-top clock in an 
ebonized case relieved 
by gilt brass mounts. 


fill the span- 
drels. The dial 
bears the name 
of George 
Etherington, 
a well-known 
London clock- 
maker, who was 
admitted to the 
Company in 
1684, and mas- 
terin 1709. An 
advertisement 
in the “ Lon- 
don Gazette ”’ 
(October 5-9, 
1714) records 
his removal 
“* from the Dial 
in Fleet Street 


It has an alarm move- 
ment, and four subsidiary dials which almost 
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Fig. IV. Eight-day alarm with twelve day-time hours on left 
and night hours on right. 


Courtesy Judge Jeffreys’ Lodgings 





By RoBerT Hiccs 


A little later in 
date is the clock (Fig. 
III) in a case of 
red tortoiseshell. The 
scrollwork of the 
spandrel mounts is 
finely chased and gilt ; 
of the subsidiary dials, 
the two lower hold 
the pendulum. The 
back plate, engraved 
with leafy scrolls, bears 
the name of George 
Tyler, a maker who 
was apprenticed to 
Robert Dingley in 
1691 and whose 
address is given as 
Pope’s Head Alley. 

The 8-day alarm 
clock (Fig. IV), in its 
case of fruit-wood, 
resting on claw and 
ball feet, presents 
some unusual features. 
The brass dial is of 
a somewhat unusual 


type, and for the purpose of reading the 
hours, is divided into two semi-circles, the 


twelve hours of 
the day being 
read on the left, 
and those of 
the night on 
the right-hand 
side. The 
alarm, which 
sounds on the 
strike bell, is 
powered by a 
small coil 
spring, con- 
tained in a 
barrel on the 
inside of the 
back plate, 
which, by 
means of a 
wheel and pin- 


to the Dial over Fig. V. Main features of alarm move- Fig. VI. The engraved back plate ion (with rat- 
aga inst the ment and dial for setting shown above 


new Church in 


the Strand, where all sorts of Jewel Watches 
and others are made and sold.” 


Robert Higgs became Master of the Clockmakers’ Company in 1767 


chet and stop- 
work) actuates 


an escape wheel (similar to that of the 


escapement regulating the going train) and this 
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escape wheel oscillates a 
verticle verge against 
a spring rod fixed at the 
lower end and parallel 
to the verge. An arm 
fixed to the verge and 
at right angles to it car- 
ries the hammer which 
strikes the bell as it os- 
cillates with the verge. 
A ring or cam having 
two notches to corre- 
spond with the double 
dial of the clock, 
revolves, together with 
the hour hand and the 
small dial, for setting 
the alarm, and when the 
pointed end of the lower 
arm of the bell-crank 
lever falls into one of 
the notches, according 
to the setting of the 
dial, the upper arm with- 
draws a detent from 
between the teeth of the 
escape wheel, allowing 
the latter to oscillate 
the verge and hammer by alternating impulses 
on the pallets of the verge. The detent is 
mounted on a laminated spring to absorb the 
shock. The alarm dial, with the notched cam 
behind it, is only friction-tight on the “* pipe ”’ 
carrying the hour hand, and the dial can be 
moved to the setting required and indicated 
on the dial by the small pointer on the oppo- 
site end of the hour hand. 

The main features of the alarm movement 
can be seen 1n the illustration (Fig. V). The 
barrel containing the coil spring, the wheel, 
pinion, ratchet and stopwork are between the 
two plates. The clock, which has an engraved 
back plate bearing the name of Robert Higgs, 
London, is with the alarm in original condi- 
tion, the mechanism being very finely executed. 
The address of Robert and Peter Higgs is 
given as 7, Sweetings Alley, 1740-69; Peter 
Higgs, who was apprenticed to Robert, was 
admitted to the Clockmakers’ Company in 
1740, and became master in 1767. The case 
? of fruit-wood supported on claw and ball 
eet. 

The bell-top clock (Fig. VII) has the 
arched dial which introduces a new element in 


Fig. VII. 
design and proportions. 


Introducing a new element in 


By DANIEL DE St. Leu 
Courtesy M. Harris & Sons 


TABLE CLOCKS 





Fig. VIII. Of the Age of Elegance and of 
unusual design. Late Georgian 


Courtesy Frank Partridge 


Mid Georgian 


the design and proportions. The fret span- 
drel mounts of the dial and the arch are in the 
full rococo manner. The case is japanned a 
dark green, with gilt ornament in the Chinese 
taste in reserves, framed in trellis detail. The 
maker’s name, Daniel de St. Leu, appears 
above the pendulum aperture, and on the 
engraved back plate. De St. Leu’s address in 
1753 was called the Golden Head in Cloak 
Lane; later it is given as No. 17, Cloak Lane, 
and afterwards he removed to 38, Cornhill. 
The last table clock in this series, which dates 
from the age of elegance, is of an unusual 
design, with its domed top surmounted by an 
openwork cresting and finial. The angles are 
faced with pierced flanges ; the surface of the 
ormolu case is delicately engraved with scroll- 
work and festoons. The back plate is en- 
graved with flowers and scrollwork (Fig. 
VIII). 

An earlier clock in this collection in a red 
japanned case bears the maker’s name, William 
Kipling, of Broad Street, near Ratcliff Cross. 
Clocks and watches by this maker ranging 
from 1710 to 1737 are mentioned in Britten’s 
“ Clocks and Watches.” 
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HERALDRY: NOTES AND ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES 


BY F. SYDNEY EDEN 
HERALDIC WORK-BOOK 


(Continued from November, 1942) 


PROCEED to deal with the remaining contents of this 

heraldic work-book which consist, in the main, of 
sketches for grants of arms, either new or in confirmation 
of existing coats, with or without alterations or additions, 
and exemplifications, or authoritative drawings, which, 
in effect, are certificates of correctness of the heraldic 
device depicted. 

As the book contains a large number of each of these 
classes, it will be impossible to deal here with more than 
a few in detail. 

Perhaps I may mention that the origin of the right to 
bear arms and the nature of the jurisdiction of the College 
of Arms in matters heraldic have been the subject of 
controversy in modern times, some writers maintaining 
that there is nothing in the law of arms to prevent any 
person from assuming armorial bearings at will and with- 
out a grant from the College or from the Kings-of- 
Arms, so long as the rights of other bearers of arms are 
respected ; while the official view, supported by other 
writers, is that no arms may be lawfully borne which 
have not originated in a grant from the College. I cannot 
enter on this controversy here beyond saying that, on the 
one hand, it is certain that the very early arms were 
voluntarily assumed by the bearers without grant from 
any authority and that, on the other hand, it is equally 
clear that the exclusive jurisdiction of the College of 
Arms, derived from the Sovereign’s commission to grant 
and regulate the bearing of heraldic insignia, in general 
has become well established and has been generally 
acquiesced in since the incorporation of the College by 
Richard III. Still, the controversy is an interesting one 
for debate, and there is much to be said on both sides. 

To return to our work-book, there are some hundreds 
of examples of sketches and instructions to enable the 
herald-painter to design and illuminate in the margin of 
the parchment upon which a grant is to be engrossed, and 
I propose to describe a few of them. 

In 1813 (p. 20) we find grants of supporters by Sir 
Isaac Heard, Garter King-of-Arms, to two Knights of the 
Bath. The sketches show the arms, crests and supporters, 
the shields being ensigned with the ribbon of the Order 
of the Bath, which bears the motto: Tres juncta in uno. 

In 1814 (p. 33) there is an exemplification of the arms 
of the first Duke of Wellington, K.G., as directed by Sir 
Isaac Heard, though for what purpose does not appear. 
The arms are those of Wellesley—gules a cross argent 
between 5 plates in each quarter quartering or a lion 
rampant gules for Colley and in chief an augmentation of 
merit, vizt. an inescutcheon charged with the crosses 
of SS. George Andrew and Patrick combined. 

The shield is ensigned with the Garter and surmounted 
by a ducal coronet. 

In December 1814 (p. 48) occurs a Grant of Suppor- 
ters. The arms are argent a chevron gules with a chaplet 
vert in base and the Baronet’s badge—the red hand of 
Ulster on silver—in chief with crest—a ship in a storm at 
sea all proper. The supporters the subject of the Grant 


are two lions rampant regardant proper collared or and 
with Naval crowns. 

In June 1817 (p. 77), Sir Isaac Heard granted arms to 
Lord Colchester (Abbott)—gules on a chevron or between 
3 pears gold 3 crosses raguly azure within a tressure flory 
counter-flory or impaling per fess argent and ermine 3 
battle axes sable. Crest—issuing from a ducal coronet a 
unicorn’s head ermine armed and maned or between 2 
ostrich feathers argent quilled or. Supporters—2 
unicorns ermine armed and maned or with collar azure 
bordered flory gules and chained gold. Mottoes—Deo. 
Patria, Amicis, and, above the crest, Perseverando. 
The shield is ensigned with a Baron’s coronet. 

In 1821 (p. 115) is a drawing of the arms of the King’s 
Champion by way of instruction for the painting of his 
banner for use at the coronation of George IV—sable 2 
leopards argent crowned or, crest—a sword erect proper 
hilted and pommelled or, with the motto—Pro Rege 
Dimico. 

A full account of the coronation with a plate showing 
the entrance of the Champion into Westminster Hall will 
be found in the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine” for 1821. 
The Dymock family hold the Manor of Scrivelsby, 
Lincolnshire, by the tenure of being the King’s Champion 
at his coronation. 

In the same year (p. 128) is a sketch of the Howard 
arms with quarterings and crest for the Deputy Earl 
Marshal. By the side of the last-mentioned sketch is 
one of the arms of Sir Peter Burrel, Lord Gwydir, 
Hereditary Great Chamberlain of England, with his 
official staff, royally crowned at top and having a shield 
of his arms ensigned with a baron’s coronet on its side. 
Instructions for preparation of banners, pennons and so 
forth for the coronation are appended. 

In February 1826 (p. 173) is an order for trumpet 
banners for Sir Edward Bacon, Bart., to be painted with 
the arms of Bacon—gules on a chief argent 2 mullets 
pierced sable quartering barry of 6 or and azure a bend 
gules—probably for use by Sir Edward as High Sheriff 
at some ceremonial pageant such as the reception of the 
Judges at the Assizes. 

At p. 186 are sketches for several Grants, one of the 
arms of White—a chevron between 3 lions rampant 
impaling quarterly 3 mullets countercharged—from which 
a finished painting was to be made on the instruction of 
James Cathrow, Rouge Dragon Pursuivant. It is noted 
that a grant of these arms had been made in 1804. There 
follows a grant by Sir Isaac Heard of arms to a Knight of 
the Bath (no name)—argent on a fess engrailed gules 3 
mullets argent in chief a sphinx proper within a bordure 
engrailed gules—ensigned with the ribbon of the Bath. 

An exemplification by order of Sir Isaac Heard is 
next of arms granted in 1804—gules 6 crosslets or within 
a double tressure flory counter-flory or with a quartering. 
There are two crests—an arm embowed proper grasping 
a silver falchion hilted and pommelled or and a unicorn’s 
head erased proper armed and maned or. 

Three grants by Garter follow—one of arms to a 
Knight of the Bath—a cross engrailed with a spread 
eagle in the quarter and a crescent in chief on the cross— 
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with the ribbon of the Bath and crest and supporters.’ 
The second and third grants on this page are of the usual 
character and do not call for special treatment. 

While this book is full of many other entries of great 
interest, of which want of space forbids notice here, it 
may be mentioned that at p. 194 is a grant to Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, K.B., of supporters—z2 lions gules collared and 
chained or, the collar being indented at top—and that 
there are instructions of elaborate grants of arms and 
alterations of existing arms to many generals and admirals 
for services in the European Wars of the period. 

In the cover of this book is a letter dated August 7, 
1822, from an official at the London Guildhall addressed 
to Mr. Bishop, Benet’s Hill, Doctors’ Commons, asking 
him:to help in making a list of the memorial inscriptions 
and heraldic devices in the Guildhall Chapel, then to be 
demolished to make way for the City Law Courts. As 
Mr. Bishop’s name does not otherwise appear in the book, 
so far as I can see, I doubt if this letter affords a clue to 
the original owner of this book, though it would look 
as if it had been in Mr. Bishop’s possession about the 
date of the letter from the Guildhall. 


ANSWERS 


H. J. (Egham). 
The arms on the 
engraving, of 
which you send a 
sketch, are those 
of the Abbey of 
Jumieéges in 
France. They 
read: azure a 
cross or between 
four keys palewise 
argent ensigned 
with a_ coronet 
with fleurs-de-lis 
on the _ circlet 
and a mitre and 
pastoral staff issu- 
ing therefrom. 
The leafage round 
the shield is mere- 
ly decorative. The 
style of the en- 
graving suggests a 
date of about 
1750. Acoronet 
above a shield is 
an unusual feature 
in ecclesiastical heraldry : here it probably signifies the temporal 
jurisdiction of the Abbot of Jumiéges. 


W. B. (Bristol). The seal of which you send an impression 
bears the arms of Cuthbert—or a serpent erect palewise proper : 
the head turned to the dexter chief debruised by a fess gules. A 
book-plate of about 1840 with these arms, but the field argent, 
and the name of J. R. Cuthbert, is found in some collections. 


Mrs. L. L. B. (Victoria, B.C.). The arms on the coffee-pots, 
a photograph of which is here reproduced, are so far as it is 
possible to judge from the rubbings of them, as follows : 


(I) Azure a cross patée erminois between four fleurs-de-lis or 
(Ward of Witley, Surrey) on a shield of pretence—quarterly (a) 
Gules a lion rampant within a bordure engrailed argent (Champ- 
ney); (b) Gules a bend or (Colambert); (c) Gules on a fess 
argent between three wolves’ heads erased or three mullets sable 
(Nicholas) ; (d) Argent a chevron gules between three ravens’ 
heads erased proper (Ravis). It therefore appears that a member 
of the family of Ward of Witley married an heiress of the Champ- 
ney family, who brought to her husband the right to use her family 
arms and quarterings on a shield of pretence on his own arms and 
to the descendants of this marriage the right to quarter such arms 
and quarterings with their own paternal arms. The arms on the 
shield of pretence are all, with the possible exception of the 


COFFEE POTS 
George I (1721) 


Fig. I. 
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fourth quarter (Ravis), those of French families who came to 
England after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

(II) Argent on a chief azure three doves argent (Frederick of 
Burwood House, Surrey) quartering ermine on a chief indented 
gules three battle-axes proper (Shepard). Crest—on a cap of 
maintenance gules turned up ermine a dove argent holding in her 
beak a branch of olive vert. These arms belong toa Frederick who 
was descended in the male line from a marriage between a 
Frederick and an heiress of the family of Shepard of London, 
a marriage which was not unlikely that of Sir John Frederick, 
Knight, Alderman and, in his turn, Lord Mayor of London 
late in the XVIIth century; his grandson John was created a 
baronet in 1723, a dignity still in being. 


ANSWERS ON OTHER COLLECTOR SUBJECTS 


Henderson (Matlock). The best way to answer your question 
:s to give you a list of dates relating to some of the principal porce- 
lain factories. You may find this useful to keep for quick reference. 

Bow, about 1744 to 1775 ; Worcester, 1751; Derby, 1750 to 
1848; Chelsea, about 1745 to 1784; Liverpool (Chaffers), 1756 
to 1765 ; Bristol, 1766 to 1781 ; Plymouth, about 1755 to 1774; 
Lowestoft, 1757 to about 1789; Caughley, 1751 to 1799 (sold to 
Coalport). 

James (Carnarvon). It is, I fear, impossible to name the 
maker of your animal figures. Domestic and wild animals and 
birds were favourite models and made at all periods by many 
potters, ranging 
from early slip- 
ware to the dainty 
birds of Chelsea. 
Slip-ware cats are 
sometimes found 
of very early date, 
and the solid agate 
salt-ware cat is 
probably the most 
valuable animal 
figure. Horses and 
cow milk-jugs on 
flat green bases are 
early Staffordshire. 
Sheep and lambs, 
and cows and 
calves, were made 
by Bow, Chelsea 
and Derby in por- 
celain ; and these 
firms also made 
table dishes in the 
shape of birds, 
rabbits, etc. 

Morton (Tun- 
bridge Wells). 
Bellarmine was the 
name given to a 
stone-ware alepot 
of round body and small neck, generally with a bearded face on 
the front of the neck. A cardinal of that name, who died in 
1621, whose determined opposition to the Reformed religion 
in the Low Countries made him hated by the Protestants, was in 
this manner made a jest, and his short, fat body held in ridicule. 

Trenchard (Nottingham). There are plenty of books from 
which to choose. Bow, Chelsea, Derby, Bristol, Liverpool and 
other factories have each been recorded in separate volumes ; 
others deal with special subjects such as Toby jugs, Astbury 
figures, and soon. The most useful and comprehensive book for 
a collector is “‘ Chaffers’ Marks and Monograms,” edited by 
Frederick Litchfield, and published by Reeves and Turner. I 
should visit second-hand bookshops, where you might be able to 
obtain copies of works now out of print; for instance, Jewitt’s 
** Ceramic Art of Great Britain.” 

Johnson (Wavertree). The colour of the line on the square 
base of pottery figures is no guide to the maker ; it was probabiy 
made with which ever colour was in use when the figure was 
decorated. A gold line, however, on a pottery figure reveals the 
fact that the piece is not very old, as gold was never used on 
pottery figures until towards the end of the XIXth century. 

Barham (Salisbury). I am not surprised that you find a 
difficulty in persuading your local dealer to inspect your collection. 
To do so puts him in a very awkward position. If he is polite 
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and merely says it is “‘ very nice ’’ without going into details, he 
runs the risk of being quoted as passing a piece when later some- 
one points it out as a fake. On the other hand, if he tells you 
frankly that some of your pet specimens are “* duds,’’ he may 
offend you and lose a customer. If you are doubtful about a 
piece, take it to him and ask for his opinion. 

F.B.G. In February APOLLO your correspondent said that 
Pegg had a habit of writing the name of his flowers in red paint. I 
have similar flowers to Pegg’s but with a blue Derby mark and 
the description put in blue paint, with this negative of Pegg’s 
work. 

Mr. Hurlbutt, in his book on Derby, states that Pegg invariably 
marked in red and painted the names of his flowers in red paint. 
Mr. Hurlbutt made mistakes like all the rest of us, and I have the 
late Mr. Larcombe, of the Derby Works, as authority for saying 
so. Asa matter of fact, we have a plate by Pegg in our collection, 
and the mark is in violet and the name of the flower also. 

K.J.R. Boy holding chicken ; girl feeding goose ; mark Ysl ; 
height 8 in.; costumes Italian; each figure stands beside a 
basket : Wedgwood vase No. 384 10 on inside bottom of vase 
(W. blue with figures white). Are these of any interest, please ? 

You do not tell me whether your figures are of porcelain or 
pottery, nor whether they are coloured or white. They are not 
known to me and the mark you give is not shown in Chaffer’s 
** Marks and Monograms.” If they are porcelain and hard paste 
they may be Continental ; but it is wellnigh impossible to identify 
without sight and touch. 

The vase you claim as Wedgwood does not bear any known 
mark of that factory. The firm used the name in full and Wedg- 
wood and Bentley, 1768-80. Even if you mean jasper ware when 
you write “ blue with figures in white,”’ it does not follow that the 
vase is Wedgwood. Enoch Wood made some fine jasper ware in 
blue and white, and there may have been other imitators. There 
is a record that a plate from a series made by Wedgwood for 
George III has a W only stamped upon it, but this is the only 
known instance. If your vase is not jasper ware but ordinary blue 
and white porcelain, may it not be Worcester? In the Dr. Wall 
period, the letter W was used, sometimes in scroll and sometimes 
printed. 

Brookes (Chesham). Your tea service is quite likely to be 
Swansea, judging by your description. You say the mauve roses 
are not so well painted as on other Swansea ware you have seen ; 
but you must remember that quite a number of decorators were 
employed. Besides that master of flower modelling, Billingsley, 
David Evans, Henry Morris, Thomas Baxter and many others 
painted for that factory. In the later years, some of their porcelain 
was sent to London to be decorated. Supper sets, dessert sets, 
and tea sets were made at Swansea, besides other domestic wares. 

Thomas (Widnes). It would be difficult to advise you on the 
arrangement of your collection; so much depends on the range 
and quantity of your porcelain and pottery. A good general rule 
is to avoid overcrowding ; a few choice pieces make a finer display 
than an accumulation of specimens, however good in themselves. 
If you have enough pieces and the room to spare, it is a good plan 
to devote a cabinet to one factory or period. 

Burrowes (Carnarvon). The ‘‘ Merry Man” plates are a set 
of six made of delft, generally Lambeth. The inscriptions, one 
on each plate, are as follows: (1) ‘‘ What is a Merry Man? 
(2) ** Let him do What he Can.” (3) “* To Entertain his Guests.” 
(4) ‘‘ With Wine and Merry Jests.” (5) ‘‘ But if his Wife do 
frown.”’ (6) ‘* All merriment Goes down.’’ Sometimes there is a 
date as well. A-set in the British Museum shows the year 1738. 

Dickens (Windermere). Bianco Sopro Bianco is the name 
given to an unusual decoration on delft of white-upon-white. 
A pattern of pure white enamel is laid on the greenish white 
surface of the ware, generally as a border for a plate, the centre of 
the piece being decorated i in the ordinary manner. This method 
of ornamenting is said to be peculiar to Bristol, but I have seen 
in the Liverpool Museum a plate so decorated of Liverpool delft. 


THE MAIDS OF BIDDENDEN 


HE egg and the fish are generally associated with Easter, 

but at Biddenden, Kent, the festival has a curious connec- 

tion with a very early pair of Siamese Twins, who by their 
bequest inaugurated a charity distribution. 

The present rector of Biddenden, the Rev. Alan B. Ronald, 
has been good enough to furnish us with the information that a 
distribution of bread and cheese and special biscuits (cakes ?) is 
still made each Easter Monday in ordinary times; doubtless 
rationing in wartime has stayed the charitable hand. The money 


necessary for the outlay is furnished by the rent of certain land, 
bequeathed for the purpose by the Maids of Biddenden. 

Mr. A. J. B. Kiddell, of Messrs. Sotheby and Co., kindly 
sends an extract from “‘Kent,”” by J. Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A., 
revised by Philip M. Johnston, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., 1927, which 
tells us that the Maids—Eliza and Mary Chulkhurst—were born 
joined together at hips and shoulders, and that they lived thus 
united to the age of thirty-four, the second dying six hours after 
the first. The ground they bequeathed to the Churchwardens is 





Singular plaque in glazed red clay. From 
works at High Halden, Kent 


still known as ‘* Bread and Cheese Land,” and the rent from the 
same is expended in bread and cheese for the poor, and cakes for 
villagers and visitors—the cakes being stamped with figures of 
the linked sisters. 

The land is a silent but substantial witness to the tradition, 
but there seem to be some uncertainty about the date of death, 
given as 1100. The costume appears to suggest Elizabethan 
times rather than that century. 

The distribution formerly took place in the church, but one 
of the former rectors considered this unseemly, and now the 
recipients receive their bounty through a window of a cottage. 

So much for the story; now for its special interest for the 
pottery collector. Mr. Ernest Allman of Liverpool is the fortu- 
nate possessor of a small plaque, 3} in. by 2 in. This plaque 
shows the sisters, with their names above, the name of the village 
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below, and on their skirts ‘* 1100 


” 


The plaque is 


made of red clay and glazed in an Astbury-like manner. It has 
a great resemblance to the ware of the Samuel Malkin dish 
(another discovery of Mr. Allman’s) now on loan to the Hanley 
Museum. Definitely it dates about the period of slip-ware, and, 
as Mr. Kiddell points out, there was a pot works at High Halden, 
not far from Biddenden, where earthenware was made resembling 
the Staffordshire slip-ware. 

In boring a hole at the top, a former owner has unfortunately 
flaked off a portion of the glazed surface which showed the 
Christian names of the Maids ; but it is still possible to make out 
ELI of Eliza, the lower part of Mary and CHU and URST of the 
surname. Mr. Allman has acquired a specimen of XVIIth or 
early XVIIIth century pottery, which is hardly likely to be dupli- 
cated, and which illustrates a curious Easter custom. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE POTTERY AND.PORCELAIN OF SWANSEA AND 


NANTGARW* BY E. 


R. Hobson concludes his Foreword as follows: ‘“* In fact 
M I doubt if any ceramic theme has ever been treated 
with such thoroughness,’’ and so, in one sentence, sums 

up the characteristics of Mr. Nance’s labours. 
It is true that this has undoubtedly been a labour of love ; 
but the finished work represents a patient research, a painstaking 
accumulation of facts from many sources and a nice judgment 





MORTON NANCE, M.A. (Oxon), M.A. (London) 


when he took up the appointment of a master at the Swansea 
Grammar School. For nearly half a century he has been gather- 
ing what must be the finest and most comprehensive collection 
in the world ; and for sixteen years he has been closely employed 
on the present volume. 

Mr. Nance gives 1764 as the year when the making of earthen- 
ware on an industrial scale first began in Swansea; and in his 
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ONE OF A PAIR OF JARDINIERES signed BILLINGsLEy, Mansfield. 


of specimens, which only a lover of the subject could have faced 
and completed. The result is a volume of nearly half a million 
words, illustrated by 1,700 specimens of pottery and porcelain, 
together with a few plans and drawings. 

After the Foreword by Mr. R. L. Hobson, and an introduction 
by the author, the history of early potteries in Swansea is given 
from 1764 onwards, including those of Dillwyn, the Cambrian 
Pottery, Glamorgan Pottery, and others, so leading to the manu- 
facture of porcelain at Nantgarw and Swansea. A useful chapter 
on marks on both porcelain and earthenware ; a series of appen- 
dixes, a bibliography and a comprehensive index complete a 
work which should interest the historian as well as the collector. 
A list of Plates is given after the Table of Contents. 

The author is well qualified to write on his subject, for he tells 
us his interest in Swansea pottery and porcelain began in 1895, 


earliest illustration he shows a lead-glazed flask, dated 1768, from 
which it appears that the factories in Wales, as in so many other 
places, commenced by making Delft. From coarse stone-ware 
the potters progressed to a cream ware, sometimes painted and 
sometimes transfer printed. This resembled the celebrated 

** Queen’s Ware ’’ of Wedgwood’s making, and it was used not 
only for the finer table pieces but also for commoner utensils, 
such as milk-pans. 

Collectors have not, I believe, paid much attention to this 
pottery. Unless marked it is difficult to identify, and marks and 
dates are rare. Very little assistance has been given to the 
collector by writers on ceramics, even Jewitt and Chaffers devoting 


* With a Forewori by R. L. Hobson, C.B., B.A., formerly Keeper of the 
Department of Ceramics, British Museum. Published by P. T. Batsford, Ltd., 
15, North Audley Street, London, W.1. £7 7s. net. 
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but a few pages to the Welsh potteries. Now, however, collectors 
have the fullest possible information ; and by the aid of Mr. 
Nance’s book, and especially the illustrations, many pieces 
classed as doubtful or unknown may be identified. The two 
small pottery Cupids in Plate XXVIII have confirmed an attribu- 
tion of a figure in my own collection. 

The variety of wares shown seems to indicate that the Swansea 
potters tried their hands at every kind of pottery then known, as 
indeed was usual in those experimental days. One can pick out 
piece after piece which resemble the product of some other 
factory—a Castleford tea-pot ; Wedgwood vases; Etruscan ware, 
and transfer printed ship plates which might have come from 
Liverpool. 

The history of these potteries commences with that of William 
Coles, 1764; George Haynes; Haynes and Lewis Weston 
Dillwyn in partnership, 1802 to 1810; L. W. Dillwyn and the 
Bevingtons, 1811 to 1817; the Cambrian Pottery under T. & J. 
Bevington & Co., 1817 to 1821; T. & J. Bevington, 1821 to 1824 ; 
and the works final surrender to L. W. Dillwyn. Dillwyn’s period 
extended to 1850, and that of Evans & Glasson and D. J. Evans 
& Co., from 1850 to 1870. The Glamorgan Pottery’s life is given 
as about 1813 to 1839. 

The latter half of the book relates to the manufacture of 
porcelain, and the names mentioned become more familiar, with 
that of Billingsley the most prominent. Billingsley, that restless 
artist and experimenter whose roses decorate the products of so 
many factories and are so well known. 

William Billingsley was born at Derby, and in 1774, at the age 
of sixteen, was apprenticed by his widowed mother to the first 
William Duesbury to learn the art of painting on china. It was at 
Derby that he became the first user of ane wmode of “‘ modelling ”’ 
flowers, and at Derby he remained until 1795. 

The author next shows the artist turning into the craftsman 
at Pinxton, where he joined Mr. John Coke, a lover of china but 
ignorant of the method of production. Mr. Nance writes: 
‘* Almost immediately we find the new Pinxton Works producing 
a beautiful, translucent, fritted soft paste porcelain.’’ Unfortu- 
nately, from a material point of view, Billingsley was not content 
with this commercially successful product ; but must needs make 
costly experiments for its improvement. Mr. Coke looked in 
vain for a return on his outlay, and this led to a parting in 1799. 

From Pinxton, Billingsley went to Mansfield, where he 
resumed his former occupation of decorating china ; from Mans- 
field to Torksey, to leave the latter under a financial cloud in 1807. 
It was at this time he is said to have changed his name to Beely 
or Bailey. Failing to obtain suitable employment at Worcester, 
he and his son-in-law, Samuel Walker, continued their wanderings 
until, in 1808, a poorly paid situation at Worcester was obtained. 
This eventually led to an engagement with Barr, Flight & Barr, to 
disclose and work a new method of manufacturing china, under a 
bond dated November 17, 1812. 

A year later, Billingsley and Walker left Worcester without 
notice and in defiance of the bond so recently signed. Mr. Nance 
points out that the original agreement was entered into with 
Martin Barr, and that his death in 1813 was probably the reason 
for this unceremonious departure. Barr’s interest in the Wor- 
cester factory was bequeathed to his two sons ; and it is more than 
probable that Billingsley—a man of fifty-five—resented the sub- 
stitution of youth for age, and, perhaps, considered that death 
cancelled the contract. There is, however, a trace of guilt in that 
he again changed his name to Beely at this time. 

With the inadequate capital of £250 the daring pair commenced 
operations at Nantgarw. Their means soon exhausted, they were 
forced to borrow, and so involved in their misfortunes William 
Weston Young, who, by supporting their venture, became himself 
a bankrupt for a second time. A full account of the numerous 
ventures of this generous but somewhat rash man is given in 
Appendix VIII. 

In addition to financial difficulties, other trouble was to come 
to the partners; for a year after they left Worcester, Walker 
received a letter containing a threat to take action against them for 
the thousand pounds forfeited by their broken bond. 

From Nantgarw to Swansea and from Swansea back to Nant- 
garw, Mr. Nance traces for us the history of this unfortunate 
pair. Unfortunate, because, though there is no doubt of the 
excellent quality of their new porcelain, yet it was never a success- 
ful commercial proposition. In addition to the expense of 
production, such quantities were warped or broken in the firing 
that no small factory could be prosperous. In 1819, both partners 
found themselves at the end of their resources and “‘ obliged to 
leave the country (Wales).”’ 





BLUE TRANSFER JUG. Cambrian pottery, HAYNES AND 
DILLWYN 


Anything further than this brief review of the absorbing 
contents of Mr. Nance’s work would take up more space than is 
available ; in fact it would be easy to fill more than one issue of 
APOLLO, and still leave much interesting material untouched. 
The chapter on marks alone should prove of the greatest value to 
collectors, and help them to identify many doubtful pieces. 

Apart from its interest for the connoisseur of the ceramic art, 
the book should prove of great interest to the historian and student 
of the social life of the period, partly the period of the Napoleonic 
Wars. Such personalities as Lord Nelson appear; for in 1802 
he visited Swansea, accompanied by Sir William and Lady 
Hamilton, and the Freedom of Swansea was presented to both 
these gentlemen. A little later an order for local pottery was 
received from his lordship. 

A black basalt pastille-burner, in vase form, apparently com- 
memorates the death of Nelson. It bears the impressed mark 
‘*Swansea”’ and is illustrated on Plate XXX, B. 

In his introduction, Mr. Nance expresses his thanks to all 
those who have assisted him; but I think readers of his book 
will agree that no mere thanks can sufficiently express our grati- 
tude for his successful history of the pottery and porcelain of 
Swansea and Nantgarw. 

H. BoswELL LANCASTER. 
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MORE THAN SHADOWS. By W. RussELt FLINT, R.A., 

P.R.W.S. The Studio, 15s. 

“I am not afraid of the word beauty, as so many have been 
for so long, and I deliberately end with a quotation from the 
Book of Wisdom: ‘Because the things are beautiful that are 
seen.’ ”’ 

The writer is W. Russell Flint, R.A., P.R.W.S., and there 
could scarcely be a better summary of his convictions as expressed 
in his book ‘“‘ More Than Shadows.’’ This slim volume is 
basically a biography, by the journalist Arnold Palmer, but in its 
many illustrations and in his own comments upon them Russell 
Flint makes it very much his own, suggesting the intimacy of an 
impromptu visit to his Campden Hill studio, far more vividly 
revealing than the bare facts presented biographically. 

Despite war restrictions, the publishers have succeeded in 
presenting excellent reproductions of no fewer than 136 oil 
paintings and water colours, including eight in colour, covering 
every side of Russell Flint’s work. Here is a group study of 
Spanish string makers (‘‘ One cigar for the head man, cigarettes 
and sticky sweets for the othzrs’’): here ‘‘a little town near Bur- 
gos, good for drawing but not for living in’’: here some of the 
best-known paintings of figures on wide-sweeping sands, “ in my 
opinion technically the most difficult of all forms of water-colour 
painting and the purest... .’’ One can imagine Russell Flint 
glancing over the variety of subjects that have brought him fame 
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